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Halsey Taylor 
water coolers 
add a lot 


more than 
òà just water 


You get a lot when you specify Halsey 
Taylor Water Coolers. And water is only 


the beginning. 

There's beauty. Halsey Taylor coolers 
' come in distinctive colors and functional 

designs to blend beautifully with any 


| setting. 
And flexibility. We make a wide 
selection of water coolers with over 
ninety models and colors to choose 
from. In addition to stainless steel, there 
are eight polychrome colors or your 
choice of vinyl clad steels. 
Plus quality. Each cooler is constructed 
with top quality, heavy duty components 
to assure long life and dependable, 
trouble-free operation. Corrosion- 
resistant regulator valves. Positive start 
capacitors. Dual temperature controls. 
Overload protectors. Long-life fan 
motors. Unitized cabinet construction. 


And most important, help is nearby. 
Halsey Taylor backs its water coolers 
with more Sales/Service Representa- 

tives than ever before and hundreds of 
leading wholesalers. We're always 
ready to help you in any way at any 
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time. 
So don't just specify a water cooler. 


Specify Halsey Taylor. You'll be 
assured of a refreshing drink of 


= J water. And, you'll also get a whole 
lot more. For sample specs, more 
information or free literature, write 
today to Halsey Taylor Division, 
Freeport, IL 61032. 


Jay lov 
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Trans Union Corporation, Lincolnshire, IL 
Harry Weese & Assoc., Ltd., Chicago 


LCN SERIES 
2030-OPJ Pacer. 
Overhead 
Concealed Closer 


THE DOORS LEADING TO THIS STRIKING 
ATRIUM LOBBY ARE CONTROLLED BY 
LCN 2030 SERIES CLOSERS 
CONCEALED IN THE HEADFRAME. 
LCN OFFSET PIVOTS COMPLEMENT 
THE INSTALLATION. WHEN THE DOORS 
ARE CLOSED THE CLOSERS DISAPPEAR 
LEAVING ONLY THE CLEAN LINES OF THE 
ENTRANCE. 2030 SERIES HAS THE 
SUPERIOR ACTION OF FULL RACK AND 
PINION DESIGN YET FITS IN A 122x 4" 
TRANSOM BAR. SINGLE LEVER ARM 
RETAINS EFFICIENCY WITH QUIET, 
LOW FRICTION TRACK AND ROLLER. 


SEE SWEETS, SEC. 8, OR WRITE FOR 
OVERHEAD CONCEALED CATALOG 


DOOR CLOSERS 


LCN CLOSERS, Princeton, Illinois 61356 
LCN CLOSERS OF CANADA, LTD., Mississauga, Ontario L5G4L5 
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THE FACTS ABOUT 
STAGGERED TRUSS - 


THE LOW-COST, HIGH-RISE, 
STEEL FRAMING SYSTEM. 


Many high-rise residential buildings 
have been built with the Staggered 
Truss steel framing system. In fact, in 
recent years over fifty apartment and 
hotel type structures have taken 
advantage of the Staggered Truss. 

This system for high-rise structures 
affords an efficient and economical use 
of structural steel, with far greater flex- 
ibility than is possible with other portal 
framing systems. 

HOW THE 
STAGGERED TRUSS WORKS 
The innovative Staggered Truss 


Steel Framing System consists of story- 


high trusses that span the full building 
width at alternate floors of each column 
line. The trusses are supported only on 
the two rows of exterior columns and 
are arranged in a staggered pattern on 
adjacent column lines. 
ARCHITECTURAL FLEXIBILITY 
Since columns are needed only at 
the exterior of the building, the full 
width of the building is column-free, 
providing the maximum useable floor 
space. And with trusses starting at the 
second floor level, large clear span 
areas are available at ground level. As 
aresult, the ground level can be more 
efficiently utilized—for parking, 
promenades and playgrounds. Also, 
construction within air-rights over 
existing facilities is made more simple. 
Complete architectural units can be 
placed between trusses, and by varying 
truss spacing the number of unit sizes 
within the spacing can be varied. 
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For example, in apartment house 
construction, one, two or three bedroom 
units can be arranged on a single floor 
by varying truss and column spacings. 
And the Staggered Truss system is not 
only applicable to the basic rectangular 
configuration: it can also be applied to 
curvilinear or circular building, or to 
combinations of offset rectangles. 

Trusses can be constructed with 
any practical distance between chords, 
so any floor-to-floor height can be 
met— which might present difficulties 
with conventional framing.methods. 


WHY IS STAGGERED 
TRUSS ECONOMICAL? 


To start with, foundations are only 
needed for the exterior column lines. 
This means savings in excavation, con- 
crete costs, and the time spent for foun- 
dation construction. 

High-strength steel can be used 
economically, because strength rather 
than deflection controls the truss 
design. 

With minimum types of truss 
members, important savings can be 
made in shop fabrication— which in 
itself accommodates the maximum use 
of mass-production. And with fewer 
pieces to handle in the field, erection 
time and costs can be cut. 

All this helps make Staggered Truss 
more economical than other systems. 
For example, in a typical twenty story 
apartment building, we might expect 
that the steel requirement for a stag- 
gered truss frame is only about 60% of 


that required in a conventional framed 
structure. A possible saving of up 
to 40%! 

Naturally, shorter erection time 
results in faster occupancy— and this 
means lower-cost construction loans 
and earlier rental income for owners. 

THINK ABOUT IT 

The benefits of the Staggered Truss 
system are many, but its biggest 
advantage is the ability to resist lateral 
loads. So the value of the system 
increases as the building becomes 
higher, and this is why it has been so 
successful for high-rise residential 
buildings such as apartments, condo- 
miniums and hotels. 

Staggered Truss is worth thinking 
about. In many recent projects, when 
evaluated against other systems, it has 
proved to be the fastest, the most prac- 
tical and the most economical. You'll be 
surprised how easy it is to work with. 

For more information on the design 
of Staggered Truss structures, contact a 
USS Construction Representative 
through your nearest U.S. Steel Sales 
Office. Or write for our booklets, “Stag- 
gered Truss for High Rise Building" 
(ADUSS 27-5227-02), and “Staggered 
Truss Framing System-Design Con- 
siderations and Commentaries" 
(ADUSS 27-7165-01), to U.S. Steel, Box 
86, (C776), Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 


(iss) United States Steel 
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Red cedar shingles make a difficult site a natural. 


The steep site chosen for this residence provided the architects with a 
challenging problem to say the least. And on a major part of the design, 
both exterior and interior, the natural solution was red cedar shingles. 


“Our reasons for using cedar shingles were numerous. Aesthetically, 
we felt that the natural, weathered color of the shingles would blend 


well with the natural colors of the site. 


"The texture of the shingles is in proper scale with the masses 
of the forms, and their rustic appearance relates to the 


informality of the structure. 


“Functionally, the shingles are long-lived and 
require no maintenance’ 


What's more, the superior insulating quality 
of red cedar is especially important to the 
occupants of a home on such an exposed site. 

If you're figuring on a project with a little 
different slant, consider a natural solution. 

Consider red cedar shingles 
or handsplit shakes. 


These labels on red 
cedar shingle and 
handsplit shake bundles 
are your guarantee of 
Bureau-graded quality. 
Insist on them. 
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For information on "How to Specify;' write 


Suite 275, 515-116th Ave. N.E., Bellevue, WA 98004 
In Canada: 1055 West Hastings St ‘Vancouver, B.C. V6E 2НІ 
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Residence: Walnut Creek, California. Architects: Confer Crossen & № 


; | 
Red Cedar Shingle & Handsplit Shake Bureau 
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Board of Directors 
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John M. McGinty, FAIA, President 

Elmer E. Botsai, FAIA, First Vice President 
Herbert Epstein, FAIA, Vice President 
Ehrman B. Mitchell Jr., FAIA, Vice President 
Robert L. Wilson, AIA, Vice President 
Robert M. Lawrence, FAIA, Secretary 
Charles E. Schwing, FAIA, Treasurer 
William L. Slayton, Executive Vice President 


Directors (Year indicates expiration of term) 
Whitson W. Cox, FAIA (77), California 
Robert B. Marquis, FAIA (778), California 
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The 1977 AIA Honor Awards—Mary E. Osman 


Twenty-five-year award: Christ Church, Saarinen, Saarinen & Associates 28 
Spelman Halls, Princeton University, I. M. Pei & Partners 30 
Penn Mutual Tower, Mitchell/Giurgola 32 
William J. Campbell Courthouse Annex, Harry Weese & Associates 33 
College Center, Vassar College, Shepley Bulfinch Richardson & Abbott 34 
Franklin Court, Venturi & Rauch 35 
Bronx Development Center, Richard Meier & Associates 36 
John Hancock Tower, І. M. Pei & Partners 37 


1199 Plaza, Hodne/Stageberg Partners 38 

New Melleray Abbey, Hammel Green & Abrahamson Inc. 
and Willoughby Marshall, Inc. 

Canal Square, Arthur Cotton Moore/ Associates 41 

Humanities and Social Sciences Building, Southern Illinois University, 
Geddes Brecher Qualls Cunningham 

Concord Pavilion, Frank O. Gehry & Associates 43 


Navy Pier Restoration, Bureau of Architecture, City of Chicago, 44 
Jerome R. Butler Jr., AIA, city architect 

Mercantile Wharf Building, John Sharratt Associates, Inc. 45 

Vacation house, Edward Larrabee Barnes, FAIA 46 

Housing for the elderly, Jorge del Rio, АТА, and Eduardo Lopez 47 

Pennzoil Place, Johnson/ Burgee and S. I. Morris Associates 48 


The Urbane and Varied Buildings of Sert, Jackson & Associates—Andrea O. Dean 50 
A profile of the recipient of the Institute's architectural firm award for 1977 


Architecture in Outer Space: An Interview with an Astronaut—Andrea O. Dean 58 
Russell Schweickart foresees human settlements there by the late 1980s 


Ethics Forum—Willard C. Pistler Jr., ATA; John Harvey Carter, ATA; 


Charles E. Nelson 62 
The opinions of members from the Midwest and West, and of a nonmember 
from the East 
Cover: Photo by Phokion Karas of Peabody Terrace, Harvard University, by 
Sert, Jackson & Gourley 
Departments 
Events 6 Books 68 
Letters 6 Acknowledgments 112 
Going On 8 Advertisers 112 


Donald Canty, Editor; Mary E. Osman, Andrea O. Dean, Allen Freeman, Associ- 
ate Editors; Stephen A. Kliment, AIA, Contributing Editor; Suzy Thomas, Art 
Director; Linda Williams, Editorial Assistant; Michael J. Hanley, Publisher; Michael 
M. Wood, National Sales Director; George L. Dant, Production and Business Man- 
ager; Gladys McIntosh, Circulation Manager; Pam A. Honeyman, Administrative 
Assistant; Richard Н. Freeman, General Manager. 
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EVENTS 


May 31: Call for papers deadline, for 
symposium on the structural use of wood 
in adverse environments, to be held 

May 15-18, 1978, at the University of 
British Columbia, under the sponsorship 
of the Society of Wood Science and Tech- 
nology. Contact: R.W. Meyer, Department 
of Materials Science and Engineering, 
Washington State University, Pullman, 
Wash. 99164. 

June 2-4: Course on Deterioration of 
Wood: Causes, Prevention and Cure, San 
Diego. Sponsored by Association for 
Preservation Technology and AIA com- 
mittee on historic resources. 

June 3-4: Course on Solar Energy for 
Buildings, Houses and Pools, University 
of California, Berkeley. (Repeat course: 
Sept. 8-9.) 

June 4-5: Association of Architectural 
Librarians annual meeting, Sheraton Inn- 
Airport, San Diego. Contact: Susan 
Cosgrove, AIA Library. 

June 5-9: AIA annual convention, San 
Diego (reconvened convention and study 
mission to Guatemala and the Yucatan 
and Cancun, Mexico, June 9-19). 

June 5-9: Architectural Secretaries As- 
sociation annual convention, U.S. Grant 
Hotel, San Diego. Contact: Marjanne 
Pearson, Robinson & Mills, 1005 San- 
some St., San Francisco, Calif. 94111. 
June 6-10: Course on Principles of Color 
Technology, Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Troy, N.Y. (Course on Color 
Technology for Management, June 13-14, 
and on Advances in Color Technology, 
June 20-24.) 

June 8-10: Conference on Technology for 
Energy Conservation, Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C., sponsored by 
10 federal agencies and organizations. 
Contact: Information Transfer, Inc., 1160 
Rockville Pike, Suite 202, Rockville, 

Md. 20852. 

June 9-10: Seminar on Energy Conser- 
vation in Industrial Plants, Toronto, spon- 
sored by New York University. (Repeat 
seminars: Aug. 18-19, Washington, D.C., 
Oct. 20-21, Chicago, and Dec. 15-16, 
Miami.) Contact: New York Management 
Center, Department 14NR, 360 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017. 

June 12-19: International Design Confer- 
ence, Aspen, Colo. Contact: Mary Apple, 
IDCA, Box 664, Aspen, Colo. 81611. 
June 19-25: Course in Designing for Solar 
Energy, Harvard Graduate School of De- 
sign, Cambridge, Mass. 

June 19-27: Annual World Game Work- 
shop, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 

June 20-22: Construction Specifications 
Institute annual convention and exhibit, 
Denver. Contact: CSI, 1150 17th St. 
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N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

June 20-24: Air Pollution Control Asso- 
ciation annual conference and exhibition, 
Sheraton Centre Hotel, Toronto. Contact: 
APCA, Box 2861, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 
June 22-24: NEOCON 9, Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago. Contact: James Bidwell, 
NEOCON, Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 
Ill. 60654. 

June 26-29: Annual assembly of the 
Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada. 

June 27-July 8: Course on Environmental 
and Demographic Aspects of Aging, 
University of Southern California. 

July 5-7: National Interfaith Conference 
on Religion and Architecture, Pfister 
Hotel and Tower, Milwaukee. Contact: 
Dorothy S. Adler, Guild for Religious 
Architecture, 1777 Church St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

July 10-29: Summer School in England. 
Contact: Victorian Society in America, 
The Athenaeum, E. Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19106. 

July 25-29: Conference on Solar Energy 
for Heating and Cooling, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

July 31: Entries deadline, Owens-Corning 
1977 energy conservation awards pro- 
gram. Contact: G. N. Meeks, Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Building 
Products Operating Division, Fiberglas 
Tower, Toledo, Ohio 43659. 


LET VERS 


Firms’ Financial Operations: I enjoyed 
Neil Harper’s article on financial data in 
the January issue, but I am concerned 
that some points may be misleading to 
the readers: 

* Information presented in Table 1 would 
be more useful if position descriptions 
were defined. Perhaps AIA could develop 
a table of job descriptions for adoption 
by interested professionals. 

* Information in Table 3 is an analysis 
only of the “‘paid time off" portion of 
indirect time. 

* Harper indicates that “gross overhead 
ratios shown in Figure 6 are computed 

by dividing total firm overhead by direct 
salary expense." Terminology now com- 
mon to all components of the AIA Finan- 
cial Management System refers to “іп- 
direct expense" rather than to overhead." 
Also, some firms may wish to express in- 
direct expense as a function of direct 
personnel expense, rather than direct 
salary expense. 

* In referring to Figure 8, Harper refers 
to construction supervision; construction 
administration is preferred. 

* On page 48, Harper refers to “the rule 
of thumb of $1 for direct salaries, $1 for 
overhead and 50 cents for contingency 


and profit." We have serious reservations 
about the presentation of outdated and 
inappropriate rules of thumb which may 
deceive professionals who do not have a 
comprehensive understanding of their 
financial operations. 

Harper is to be commended for the 
article. As more and more professionals 
come to understand the financial aspects 
of their practices, the kind of data pre- 
sented will become more available, more 
representative and more useful. Interested 
readers may wish to refer to “Compensa- 
tion Guidelines" or later to *Financial 
Management: Manual Applications" 
(accounting) and *Financial Management 
Principles," which are currently being 
prepared for publication. Peter Piven, AI A 

Chairman, 
Financial Management Task Force 


Charlesview Evaluation: The review by 
Andrea Dean of the Charlesview housing 
research (Feb., p. 20) done by John Zeisel 
was well balanced, pointing out short- 
comings and strong points. I hope archi- 
tects will take the message of the findings 
and fight for those amenities. Too much 
designing is done by financial dictates. 

An aspect that Ms. Dean failed to 
touch on needs comment. While everyone 
can be thankful that efforts such as the 
Charlesview research are being made, why 
does such research have to depend almost 
entirely on the determination of a college 
professor and his students? Why aren't 
evaluations being supported from several 
government agencies? As Zeisel pointed 
out to the reviewer, he himself had to cut 
out "amenities" and lost a lot of data 
because he didn't have the resources to do 
a more thorough job. As long as postoc- 
cupancy evaluation is thought of as a 
curiosity rather than a necessity, we must 
be grateful for little gems like this one. But 
if there were even small funding packages 
available for such evaluations and the 
implementation of the knowledge gained, 
the mistakes of Charlesview would not 
have to be repeated. Robert B. Bechtel 

Environmental Research & Development 
Foundation 
Tucson, Ariz. 


The Wedding Cake House: I was inter- 
ested in the drawings by Robert Miles 
Parker in the article entitled “A Cali- 
fornia Artist’s Architectural Odyssey 
Across the Nation” in the January issue. 
I was surprised, however, at the caption 
given to one of the drawings. 

The last drawing was referred to as 
“Kennebunk House, Kennebunkport, 
Me.,” whereas its much more famous 
name was not even mentioned. It has 
been known as or has been called “The 
Wedding Cake House” because of its 
obvious similarity to a gaily decorated 

continued on page 96 


Renaissance™ is here. The brand- 
new glazed ceramic tile that 
creates walls of such drama — 
other materials seem dull and 
repetitive by comparison. 

In Renaissance, every tile is 
unique in color and pattern. So 
the overall desian is as original 

as a work of art. And just 

as enduring. 

Renaissance outlives syn- 

thetic materials in every way 

7. because it’s real ceramic tile. So 
um the color and pattern won't fade. 
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Post Office Competition 
Will Test GSA’s New 
Level 3 A/E Selection 


The General Services Administration has 
launched the first test of the so-called 
Level 3 method of selecting architects and 
engineers. The method is being used to 
select a firm to adapt Washington, D.C.’s 
old post office building on Pennsylvania 
Ave. to new use. 

Under the Level 3 test, three Washing- 
ton firms, two of them in joint ventures, 
have been selected from a field of about 
100 applicants to prepare preliminary 
designs. Each firm has been separately 
commissioned to produce preliminary 
designs, and each will be paid an equal 
and equitable fee, reported unofficially to 
be about $46,000. Each of the design 
solutions will be evaluated and a final 
selection will be made with the winning 
firm becoming the project architect. 

Level 3 in GSA’s selection process was 
initiated in 1974 by Arthur F. Sampson, 
then GSA administrator (see July 1974, 
p. 4). At that time, Sampson said: 
“Instead of depending exclusively on an 
evaluation of professional competence 
and reputation, GSA will begin a process 
of awarding architectural and engineering 
design contracts on the basis of project 
proposals. . . . Ultimately, GSA will award 
A/E contracts on the basis of fully devel- 
oped project proposals: proposals that 
will include evidence of technical and pro- 
fessional distinction; estimated fees, con- 
struction and life cycle cost estimates, and 
planning and design ‘concepts.’ " AIA 
endorsed the process and commended 
Sampson for his action. 

Level 1 of GSA’s A/E selection method 
requires the submission by prospective 
firms of standard forms 254 and 255. 
Level 2 in the screening process is based 
on experience-related information con- 
tained in SF254 and 255, as well as infor- 
mation on design management. On larger 
and more complex projects, GSA says, 
both levels are inadequate for evaluation, 
"if we wish to be assured of selecting a 
firm that can achieve design excellence on 
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the project, while successfully controlling 
time and cost invested.” 

The Committee on Federal Procure- 
ment of A/E Services, on which AIA has 
representatives, has worked closely with 
GSA in establishing its A/E selection 
procedures. COFPAES’ interagency task 
force, chaired by Robert L. Durham, 
FAIA, has objected, however, to the selec- 
tion of the old post office building as a 
test for Level 3, considering it more appro- 
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priate for a final test of Level 2. Durham 
says that a "clearly stated program is vital 
for a Level 3 test," and that there is no 
stated program for the old post office 
building. 

In a letter written several months ago 
to Nicholas Panuzio, commissioner of 
GSA’s public buildings program, Durham 
said on behalf of COFPAES: “The nature 
of the restoration of an existing building 
requires an abnormal amount of early 
research and investigation of mechanical 
and functional equipment which leads to 
a serious doubt as to the usefulness of this 
particular project for a Level 3 test." It is 
important to the design profession, Dur- 
ham said, “that there be effective proce- 
dures with the fewest number of varia- 
tions" in the Level 3 test. COFPAES is 
closely monitoring the results of the 
Level 3 effort. 

The three Washington firms selected to 
prepare preliminary designs for the resto- 
ration of the old post office building are: 
Arthur Cotton Moore/Associates (in joint 


venture with McGaughy, Marshall & 
MeMillan of Norfolk, Va., and Associated 
Space Design, Inc., and Stewart Daniel 
Hobson & Associates, both also of Wash- 
ington) ; Hugh Newell Jacobsen, FAIA 
(in joint venture with the Boston firms of 
Shepley, Bulfinch, Richardson & Abbott 
and Desmond & Lord Inc.), and Faulkner, 
Fryer & Vanderpool. 

The winner reportedly will receive a 
$1 million fee for the estimated $16 mil- 
lion renovation. The old post office build- 
ing, designed by W. J. Edbrooke and com- 
pleted in 1899, is a Romanesque revival 
structure. It has housed many agencies in 
addition to the post office department, 
more recent tenants being the FBI and the 
U.S. Information Agency. 

Some planners have called for its demo- 
lition, but articulate forces have cam- 
paigned to save the building. The 1974 
Pennsylvania Avenue Plan endorsed its 
continued use as a mixed-use public struc- 
ture, with offices for the national endow- 
ment for the arts. According to present 
GSA plans, the building's upper interior 
spaces will be used for offices, with spaces 
below for restaurants, shops, craft centers, 
etc. The aim, says GSA, is to adapt the 
old building to modern use while preserv- 
ing and enhancing its original architecture 
and to establish a facility that will serve 
as a center for federal agency offices 
“interested and involved in fine arts, his- 
toric preservation and urban planning." 


R/UDAT Leader Straka 
To Receive Kemper Award 


Ronald A. Straka, FAIA, has been se- 
lected to receive the Institute's Edward C. 
Kemper award for 1977. Established in 
honor of the late executive director of 
AIA, the Kemper award is given annually 
to an AIA member who has made an out- 
standing contribution to the Institute and 
to the profession. 

Straka, currently chairman of AIA's 
committee on urban planning and design, 
heads his own design consulting firm in 
Boulder, Colo. He was chairman of AIA's 
Regional/Urban Design Assistance Team 

continued on page 12 


Architects and Engineers E&O. 


Like Art and Architecture, insurance underwriting is a 
continually evolving discipline. Keeping pace with ever- 
changing conditions — escalating claims, an inflationary 
economy, changing industry standards and more — 
requires constant adaptation and evolvement of new, 
better approaches to professional liability underwriting. 

Shand, Morahan & Company is America's second 
largest underwriting manager of architects and engi- 
neers insurance. But, we're America's foremost under- 
writing manager of "claims-made" insurance — today's 
most advanced and effective form of professional 
liability coverage. 

With limits to $10 million — additional capacity may 
be arranged — Shand, Morahan can very likely improve 
your present protection while keeping rates competi- 
tive, thanks to the claims-made concept. 

Increasingly accepted as the preferred form of 
liability coverage by more 
775.1. The state of the art 
lawyers, accountants, phy- e e ei ш 
sicians, even insurance 2 a | | 
agents and brokers — gm p- а \ 
claims-made insurance is — а 
definitely the state of the à 
underwriter's art for Archi- 
tects and Engineers E&O. 

Shand, Morahan's grow- 
ing number of top ENR 500 
clients attests to the fact 
that there is a better an- 
swer to professional lia- 
bility insurance. 

We're proving it with 
every Architects and Engi- 
neers policy we write. For 
more information call your 
insurance agent or broker. 


a 
© | Shand, Morahan & Company, Inc. 
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Announcing the 1977 
Owens-Corning Energy Conservation 
Awards Program 


(because America urgently needs more designs that save energy) 


hen Owens-Corning an- 
nounced its first Energy 
Conservation Awards Program 
in 1972, architects and engi- 
neers responded with dozens 
of energy-saving designs. 
And each year the flow of 
ideas has continued to pour in. 
But this past winter brought 
a cruel fact to light. Despite all 
the energy-saving designs that 
have already been created, and 
despite all the energy conserva- 
tion measures that are already 
in effect, it’s nowhere near 
enough. 
Our country still needs more 
designs that save energy. 


Do you havea 
design that saves energy? 


Show our Awards Jury a build- 
ing design that doesn’t waste 
energy—and you could receive 
one of the Energy Conservation 
Awards Owens-Corning will 
present in 1977. 

The Awards Jury will be 
looking for design excellence 
and significant energy conserva- 
tion features and/or systems. 

This will be the 6th annual 
competition in Owens-Corning’s 
Awards Program. 

By continuing the Energy 
Conservation Awards Program, 
we hope to stimulate even more 
ideas to conserve energy. It also 


lets us recognize—and honor— 
those who do the best job of 
designing buildings and mechan- 
ical systems that help conserve 
our nation’s energy. 


Five entry categories 


Up to now, there have been four 
entry categories in the Owens- 
Corning Energy Conservation 
Awards Program. This year 
winners will be selected from 
five design categories: 
Institutional—schools and 
hospitals, for example. 
Commercial—office build- 
ings, shopping centers, retail 
stores, and similar structures. 
Industrial—including manu- 
facturing plants, research cen- 
ters, and warehouses. 
Governmental—post offices, 
administrative buildings, mili- 
tary structures, to name a few. 
Special—new or existing 
buildings, projects, or com- 
plexes that are not included in 
preceding categories. 
Who can enter 
Any registered architect or pro- 
fessional engineer practicing in 
the United States is eligible. 
As an individual. Or in a team. 
But to qualify, your entry 
must be a commissioned build- 
ing project—in the design proc- 


*« The Owens-Corning Energy Conservation Award. Triangles,’ a Steuben crystal 
sculpture that captures and reflects light from multiple triangular planes. 
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Owens-Corning is Fiberglas IITA 


ess, under construction, ora 
completed structure. 

Although Fiberglas* prod- 
ucts are an excellent way to con- 
serve energy, their use is not an 
entry requirement. 


The Awards 
Winning architects and/or engi- 
neers will receive “Triangles,” 
the handsome Steuben crystal 
sculpture shown at left. Owners 
or clients will receive other 
Steuben crystal awards. 

The Awards Jury for 1977 
Outstanding professionals in 
architecture and engineering 
will serve as the Awards Jury to 
select the winners. 


Send for entry details now 


Completed entries must be sub- 
mitted by July 31, 1977. Winners 
will be selected and notified in 
early October. 

For a brochure with details 
on how to enter your energy- 
saving designs, write:G.N. Meeks, 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 
Building Products Operating 
Division, Fiberglas Tower, Toledo, 
Ohio 43659. 


This program has been approved by 
the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and is patterned after its Honor 
Awards Program. 


OWENS/CORNING 
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in 1974-75. R/UDAT, one of AIA’s most 
successful public service programs, brings 
together interdisciplinary teams to help 
communities with design and planning. 
The volunteer teams have visited 39 cities 
and towns, helping them and making rec- 
ommendations for community action. 

Straka has served as chairman of four 
R/UDAT teams and has been a team 
member on four other visits. He has been 
instrumental in involving other profession- 
als in the team effort and has also fostered 
the participation of architectural students 
in R/UDAT visits. 

Straka, who has taught architecture 
and urban design at the University of 
Colorado, Ohio State University and Kent 
State University, is currently working on 
urban design projects for several Colo- 
rado communities. 


Fifty-Six Named Fellows 
For Investiture on June 5 


With the exception of the gold medal, 
which may be presented each year to one 
architect from any part of the world, 
fellowship is the highest honor AJA can 
bestow on its members. Fifty-six members 
were recently elected to the college of 
fellows, a lifetime honor bestowed for out- 
standing contribution to the profession. 
Formal investiture of the new fellows will 
take place on June 5 at the Institute’s 
convention in San Diego. 
The following have been advanced to 
fellowship: 
Lavone Dickensheets Andrews, Houston 
Eugene E. Aubry, Houston 
Jack Sherman Baker, Champaign, III. 
Richard E. Baringer, Christiansted, St. 
Croix, Virgin Islands 
Edward Charles Bassett, San Francisco 
John H. Bickel, Louisville, Ky. 
Richard Patrick Blake, Milwaukee 
Richard L. Bliss, Kirkwood, Mo. 
Robert C. Broshar, Waterloo, Iowa 
John H. Burgee, New York City 
Lo-Yi C.Y. Chan, New York City 
John S. Chase, Houston 
John D. Cordwell, Chicago 
James D. Cowan, Seattle 
Warren J. Cox, Washington, D.C. 
John Morris Dixon, Stamford, Conn. 
Kermit Parrish Dorius, Corona del Mar, 
Calif. 
John P. Eberhard, Bethesda, Md. 
Aaron Freed, Seattle 
James Ingo Freed, Chicago 
James A. Greene, Tampa, Fla. 
Jordan L. Gruzen, New York City 
Arthur Howard Hoag Jr., Mount 
Dora, Fla. 
James Mathews Hunt Sr., Elberton, Ga. 
Jeh V. Johnson, Wappinger Falls, N.Y. 
Julian Eugene Kulski, Marshall, Va. 
Zeb Vance Lackey, Valdosta, Ga. 
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Joseph Newton Lacy, Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich. 

Richard D. Levin, Dayton, Ohio 

Alan G. Levy, Philadelphia 

William Kirby Lockard, Tucson, Ariz. 

Carl F. Luckenbach, Birmingham, Mich. 

Frithjof M. Lunde, New York City 

Robert J. Lynch, Malden, Mass. 

Henry J. Magaziner, Philadelphia 

Robert Eastwood McConnell, Tucson, 
Ariz. 

Edwin Keith McPheeters, Auburn, Ala. 

Thomas M. Payette, Boston 

Edward G. Petrazio, New Orleans 

Frank Blair Reeves, Gainesville, Fla. 

Robert Reinheimer Jr., Texarkana, Tex. 

Mildred F. Schmertz, New York City 

George A.D. Schuett, Milwaukee 

Charles E. Schwing, Baton Rouge, La. 

George Whiteside Shupee, Arlington, Tex. 

Howard F. Sims, Detroit 

Saul Charles Smiley, Minneapolis 

Paul D. Spreiregen, Washington, D.C. 

George W. Sprinkle, Phoenix 

James Edgar Stageberg, Minneapolis 

Ronald A. Straka, Boulder, Colo. 

Albert Homer Swanke, New York City 

Robert Tyler, Tarzana, Calif. 

Thomas W. Ventulett III, Atlanta 

Joseph A. Wilkes, Silver Spring, Md. 

Harry C. Wolf III, Charlotte, N.C. 


New Subways 1901 Facade 


Five Points station, the central station 

in Atlanta’s MARTA rapid transit net- 
work, will link the city’s past with the 
present. The facade of the 1901 Eiseman 
Building (above) has been dismantled and 


P $ 


will be reassembled as the new station’s 
focal point. The old building stood on the 
site of the Five Points station in what 
was once Atlanta’s retail district. 
The 844 pieces of terra cotta from 
the old building’s facade have been care- 
fully dismantled, numbered, drawn to 
scale and photographed for reassembly 
inside the Five Points station. When reas- 
sembled, the facade will be 67 feet wide 
and 33 feet high, and an escalator from an 
upper level to a lower level will pass 
through one of the large, arched 
openings where the windows were. 
Designed by Finch-Heery, a joint ven- 
ture of Heery & Heery, Inc., and Finch, 
Alexander, Barnes, Rothschild & Paschal, 
Inc., the Five Points station will cost 
$40.2 million. 


NSPE Bidding Prohibition 
Ruled an Antitrust Violation 


The National Society of Professional En- 
gineers’ ethical guideline which prohibits 
competitive bidding for engineering serv- 
ices does not meet antitrust standards, 
according to a recent opinion rendered 
by the U.S. Court of Appeals, District of 
Columbia. The court, however, struck 
down as unconstitutional the lower court 
decision which enjoins NSPE from the 
adoption of a policy statement that op- 
poses competitive bidding as not being in 
the public interest. This, the appeals court 
said, is unconstitutional and in violation 
of the First Amendment. 

Judge Harold Leventhal’s opinion for 
the panel of three judges of the appeals 
court said that NSPE’s guideline might 
meet antitrust standards if revised to be 
“тоге closely confined to the legitimate 
objective of preventing deceptively low 
bids,” suggesting that a more limited pro- 
vision be submitted for modification of 
the decree. *We do not say or imply that 
there is no room in antitrust law for 
ethical rules of practice for the learned 
professions, to prevent harm to the lay 
consumer and general public," Judge 
Leventhal said. “What we do say is that 
the rationalizaton offered by the society 
does not justify the broad ban on com- 
petitive bidding which the society has 
attempted to enforce." 

NSPE reports that its legal counsel, 
Hogan & Hartson, is studying the opinion 
preliminary to a determination of further 
legal steps to resolve the case. The suit 
against NSPE by the Justice Department 
was initially filed in Dec. 1972. The case 
has been considered twice by the D.C. 
court and once by the Supreme Court. 

In June 1975, the Supreme Court re- 
manded the case to the D.C. court in light 
of its decision in the Goldfarb case. In 
that case, the Supreme Court held that 

continued on page 16 


Another 
step 
upward: 


New 
Smok-chek V 


From the folks who brought you 
almost everything else in smoke- 
actuated door control — 


Smok-Chek V, for greater versatility 
.. exceptional reliability ... remarkable 
economy. 

* Variable hold-open (to 180°) quickly adjusted 
or eliminated in the field to meet patient room 
or corridor conditions. 

* Single plug interchangeability of photoelectric 
and/or ionization type detector modules. 

x Non-handed. Mounts on minimum 175" door 
frame, with only 2" ceiling clearance required. 

* Hydraulic closer, sizes 4, 5 or 6. 


Ask the specialists who originated the door frame 
concept of the combination detector, holder, closer: 


RIXSON-FIREMARK 


ARCHITECTURAL AND 
FIRE/LIFE SAFETY PRODUCTS 


9100 West Belmont Ave., Franklin Park, Illinois 60131 
and Rexdale, Ontario 
312/671-5670 


CORPORATION 
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Nothing is lost 
in translation... و‎ 872 


Today's architects are meeting new challenges in the 
intemational market. They need architectural building 
components from a company that knows that 
market. 
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Because experience counts. 


And Kawneer has vast experience in the interna- 
tional market. Look over the partial list of world 
installations in this ad to get an idea of how 
much experience we have. 


TTE 


In fact, wherever you go in the world, you will 
find Kawneer curtain wall systems, entrances, 
windows and facings. 
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And for good reason. At Kawneer, we've had 
over 70 years of experience designing 

and manufacturing architectural products. 
So we've refined and improved our 
products to achieve an unparalleled level 
of standardization. That means standard- 
ized components, plans and materials 
wherever in the world you're building. That's 
what it takes to meet international speci- 
fications. For maximum ease of installation 
and operation without unnecessary 
complications. 
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Each of Kawneer's worldwide manufacturing 
plants — not offices — is a fully integrated 
operation with extrusion, anodizing and fabri- 
cating capabilities. 


We employ 3500 people in our 10 worldwide 
manufacturing plants, with 2,500,000 square feet 
(23,000 sq. meters) of manufacturing and ware- 
house space to process 80,000,000 Ibs. (36,287,761 
Kilograms) of aluminum every year. So Kawneer 
can provide on-time delivery of all components to 
the job site. 


When you're building anywhere in the world, don't 
let little details become big headaches. 


CALL ON KAWNEER. WE'VE BEEN THERE. 


| Our capabilities brochure has full details. 
| Call your Kawneer representative or contact: 
KAWNEER ARCHITECTURAL PRODUCTS, 1105 N. Front Street, 
gs ] Dept. C, Niles, Michigan 49120. 


KAWNEER 


ARCHITECTURAL PRODUCTS 


Va NM 3-3 


361 
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Kawneer architectural aluminum products are found in installations all over the world. 
Following are a few examples from hundreds of buildings where Kawneer products are used. 


Saudi Arabian National Guard Complex, Jidda, Saudi Arabia / U.S. Embassy Building 
Dakar, Senegal / Intercontinental Hotel, Dubai, United Arab Emirates / Deutsche 
Botschaft, Kabul, Afghanistan / U.S. Embassy, Brasilia, Brazil / Intercontinental 
Hotel, Nairobi, Kenya / U.S.S.R. Embassy, Quito, Ecuador / Hotel Intercontinental, 
Duesseldorf, W. Germany / Accra Hotel, Accra, Ghana / Life of Jamaica 
Building, Kingston, Jamaica / U.S. Embassy, Tokyo, Japan / Armuli 1 
Building, Reykjavik, Iceland / Hotel Colon, Quito, Ecuador / Hotel Holiday 
Inn, München Gladbach, W. Germany / Holiday Inn, London, U.K. 
Saipan Continental, Saipan / National Theater Project, Lagos, Nigeria 
Hotel Intercontinental, Bucharest, Romania / University of Libya, Tripoli, 
Libya / Chase Manhattan Bank Building, San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Holiday Inn, Strand, U.K. / Managua Airport, Managua, Nicaragua 
Jahn Center, Duesseldorf, W. Germany / Canadian Embassy, 
Pakistan / Hippodromo Nacionale, Caracas, Venezuela 

French Embassy, Lagos, Nigeria / Hotel Intercontinental, 
Frankfurt, W. Germany / Enlisted Mens Bachelor Qtrs., 
Agana, Guam / Italian Embassy, Kabul, Afghanistan 
University of Libya, Benghazi, Libya / Tunis International 
Airport, Carthage, Tunisia / Saipan International Airport, 
Saipan / University of Addis Ababa, Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia / Santo Domingo Intemational Airport, Santo 
Domingo / Enlisted Men's Service Club, Agana, 

Guam / Hotel & Tourist, Inc. Rhodes Palace, Rhodes, 
Greece / Esso Motor Hotel, Bremen, W. Germany 
American Pacific Life, Agana, Guam / Secretariat, 

Port Harcourt, Nigeria / Public Safety Headquarters 
Saint Croix, U.S. Virgin Islands / Bank of Uganda, Kam- 
pala, Uganda / Park Central, Caracas, Venezuela 
Montego Bay International Airport, Montego Bay, 
Jamaica / VIP Lounge, Lagos International Aiport, 
Lagos, Nigeria / Black Arts Festival Village, Lagos, 
Nigeria / Hotel Intercontinental, Cologne, W. Germany 
Curacao Intemational Airport, Curacao / Hotel Holiday 


e — Inn, Ingolstadt, W. Germany / Intemational Trade 
Axe ЖУУ | Center, Agana, Guam / Canadian External Affairs 
e Building, Islamabad, Pakistan / U.S. Embassy, Jakarta, 


Indonesia / Sonatrach LPG Plant, Algeria / Moscow 

World Trade Center, Moscow, USSR / Addition to Health 

| Center Dhahran Dental Clinic, Dhahran, Saudi Arabia 
| : a Al Hasa Medical Clinic, Hofuf Al Hasa, Saudi Arabia 


Sus v _ when you 
specify Kawneer, 
anywhere in the world 
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ethical restraints imposed by a profession 
may be distinguished from restraints 
agreed upon by commercial businesses. 
The opinion stated: “The public service 
aspect, and other features of the profes- 
sions, may require that a particular prac- 
tice, which may properly be viewed as a 
violation of the Sherman Act in another 
context, be treated differently.” 


Seismic Design Proposals 
Evaluated by the Institute 


AIA has reviewed the final draft of a 
document recommending seismic design 
provisions for buildings. A six-page letter 
from James Dowling, AIA director of 
codes and regulations, to the Applied 
Technology Council of Palo Alto, Calif., 
which prepared the draft, offers general 
and specific criticisms of the document. 

An earthquake code for all buildings 
in areas of moderate and major earth- 
quake risks (39 states) is likely, the letter 
says, and such a code raises serious ques- 
tions for architects and engineers. For 
example, how will the A/E’s role change 
in the conceptional design stage and what 
will be the liability and/or ability of the 
architect in developing a quality assurance 
plan for inspection of critical architectural 
elements and systems? 

Concerning the document’s content and 
format, Dowling’s letter remarks on 
“serious shortcomings philosophically for 
practicing architects” in that the docu- 
ment is designed to function both as a 
"quasi-minimum code” and as a manual 
of acceptable practice. *The two ap- 
proaches should be distinct,” the letter 
says, because the dual orientation forces 
the architect to straddle the fence between 
public safety versus professional liability. 

The critique also finds provisions in 
the document “highly inflexible,” saying 
they tend to give little attention to pro- 
viding a "reasonable degree of profes- 
sional freedom” in complying with the 
provisions. 

The Applied Technology Council is 
writing the document, “Recommended 
Comprehensive Seismic Design Provisions 
for Buildings,” under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the National Science Foundation 
and the National Bureau of Standards. 


John Hirten to Head AIP 


John E. Hirten, an urban planner who has 
held administrative positions in the 
Department of Transportation and is cur- 
rently directing a project for the govern- 
ment of Iran and the Tehran Development 
Council, will become executive director 
of the American Institute of Planners 
June 15. 

Hirten, 52, was at DOT from 1971 
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through 1975, where he first was deputy 
administrator of the urban mass transit 
administration and then was assistant sec- 
retary for environment and urban systems. 
Before joining DOT, Hirten was execu- 
tive vice president of San Diegans, Inc., a 
private nonprofit business development 
corporation to plan and rebuild the center 
city. He also was president of AIP's Cali- 
fornia chapter in 1970 and 1971. From 
1959 to 1969, Hirten was the first execu- 
tive director of the San Francisco Plan- 
ning and Urban Renewal Association. 
AIP will celebrate its 60th anniversary 
at its conference Oct. 8-12 in Kansas City. 


Brooks Approach Sought in 
Model Procurement Code 


A quiet struggle over the issue of A/E 
selection is going on within an American 
Bar Association-sponsored model pro- 
curement code project. 

AIA and the national engineering soci- 
eties are seeking the deletion of a competi- 
tive fee alternative in the proposed A/E 
selection section of the code, which is 
directed at state and local governments. 
The design professions favor another se- 
lection alternative, based on qualification 
and competence similar to the federal 
government's Brooks bill procedures. 

The A/E provisions became the most 
controversial portion of the code at a 
series of public hearings around the coun- 
try. Both alternatives are expected to be 
contained in the second draft of the code, 
due out this month. A third approach, the 
use of competitive fee selection on simple 
projects and selection based on qualifica- 
tion for "significantly complex" projects, 
has been informally proposed by project 
chairman F. Throwbridge von Baur and 
rejected by the A/E organizations. 

A six-member coordinating committee 
may decide which proposal to include in 
the code. The final draft will be presented 
to the ABA board of governors next Feb- 
ruary. Meanwhile, Kentucky, New 
Mexico and Tennessee have been selected 
as pilot states to test the code. 


Carter Asked to Release 
Housing Program Funds 


Saying no new or reorganized housing 
programs are needed now, delegates to 
the National Housing Conference have 
urged the Carter Administration to re- 
lease authorized funds and to streamline 
processing of current programs. 

More than 300 delegates, meeting in 
Washington, D.C., and representing both 
private and public interests in housing 
and community development, seek rebirth 
of a "national commitment to meet hous- 
ing and community development needs" 


backed by adequate staffs in HUD and 
the Farmers Home Administration to 
handle increased numbers of applications 
in existing programs. 

Among other recommendations to the 
Administration were the following: 
* Broaden the market for Section 235 
subsidized single-family housing by per- 
mitting a range of interest rates from 5 to 
| percent, as allowed by law, and lower 
down payments. 
e Open up Section 236 multifamily hous- 
ing by permitting increases in subsidy and 
construction cost limits on existing appli- 
cations, by increasing the percentage of 
units to be allowed under rental assistance 
payments and by obtaining a broader eco- 
nomic mix through adjustment of income 
limits and requirements. 
* Establish housing guidelines for the en- 
tire Presidential term with an eye toward 
making up for the shortfall in achieving 
housing goals of the last several years. 


Union's Product Boycott 
Ruled Illegal by Court 


By a vote of 6 to 3, the Supreme Court 
has made a ruling that will limit secon- 
dary product boycotts by labor unions. 
The decision before the court was 
whether a union agreement with a sub- 
contractor allowed workers to refuse to 
install prefabricated equipment that had 
been specified by the prime contractor. It 
was ruled that the prime contractor had 
control over the equipment he specified 
and that the union was engaged in an 
illegal boycott. 

The dispute involved a project in New 
York City for which the Austin Co. was 
engineer and prime contractor. The firm 
specified that airconditioners with 
factory-installed pipes were to be used. 
The work was to be performed by the sub- 
contractor, Hudik-Ross. Its employees, 
members of a steamfitters union, refused 
to install the equipment because there was 
a work preservation clause in their con- 
tract which required that the piping be 
done on-site. 

The prime contractor claimed the re- 
fusal to work was an unlawful secondary 
boycott and filed charges. When the dis- 
pute was reviewed by the National Labor 
Relations Board, it was found that the 
prime contractor had “control” of the 
specifications of the equipment. The U.S. 
Court of Appeals, however, ruled that the 
subcontractor had entered into a contract 
that was in conflict with the agreement 
with the union. 

The Supreme Court ruling says that the 
NLRB’s “right-to-control” test should be 
used to determine whether there is an 
illegal secondary boycott in a work pres- 
ervation dispute. The dissenting justices 
said that the pressure of unions to pre- 


serve the work as “traditionally” per- 
formed by union members “сап only be 
regarded as primary.” They called the 
decision of the court “а serious setback 
for national labor policy." 


$1.8 Million Disbursed 
For Endowment Projects 


The architecture + environmental arts 
program of the National Endowment for 
the Arts awarded 143 grants and con- 
tracts totaling $1,868,616 for fiscal 1976. 
According to Nancy Hanks, Hon. AIA, 
chairman of NEA, in their nature and 
number the grant applications show an 
increasing concern for design excellence 
throughout the country. As illustration 
she points to the public education and 
awareness category in which grant appli- 
cations have risen from 175 in 1974 to 
400 in 1976. Of these, 71 were awarded 
to individuals, nonprofit organizations and 
cities in 27 states and the District of 
Columbia in 1976, and totaled $728,387. 

Under its academic and professional 
research category, NEA awarded 45 grants 
totaling $439,219. Among the winners 
were a sourcebook on the potential reuse 
of old movie theaters, a study of the 
architectural history of Georgia court- 
houses and research on development of 
soft indoor play environments for normal 
and handicapped children. 

Consistent with its attempt to promote 
improvement in the design of government 
buildings, NEA awarded 11 grants, total- 
ing $372,920 under the program’s federal 
design category. 

In the assistance to state arts agencies 
category, NEA funded broad-based pro- 
grams for six state and regional arts 
agencies in Alabama, Illinois, Minnesota, 
New York, Vermont and the Western 
States Art Foundation. 

One grant went toward a study of 
career choice by architectural students, a 
second toward development of a project 
on national certification for landscape 
architects and a third toward a study of 
architectural education (and alternatives 
to traditional architectural practice) un- 
der the services in the field category. 
Together the three grants amounted 
to $48,000. 


Women’s Work on Tour 


The Architectural League of New York 
has mounted an exhibition titled “Women 
in American Architecture: A Historic and 
Contemporary Perspective.” The exhibit 
documents 200 years of achievements by 
women architects, including Julia Morgan, 
Denise Scott Brown, Chloethiel Woodard 
Smith and Mary Otis Stevens. A book 
based on the exhibit, edited by Susana 


continued on page 18 
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Polvmarble 
T Drinking 


The most exciting, most popular drinking foun- 
tain material to appear on the design horizon 
for many years. Perfect color saturation through- 
out. Vandal resistant too! Available in standard 
white or Cerulean Blue, Tan or Yellow Mist at no 
extra cost. For complete details, contact 

Haws Drinking Faucet Company Main Office 
— Berkeley: 1441 Fourth St., Berkeley, CA 94710, 
415/525-5801. Los Angeles: 6007 Bandini Blvd., Los 
Angeles, CA 90040, 213/724-1120. 
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Going On from page 17 

Torre and published by the Whitney 
Library of Design, will be reviewed in a 
later issue of the AIA JOURNAL. 

The exhibition opened at the Brooklyn 
Museum and will now travel across the 
country. The schedule: May 6-June 18, 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Hayden gallery; Aug. 15-Sept. 30, the 
Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center; Oct. 
20-Dec. 4, the Houston Public Library; 
Jan. 10-Feb. 28, 1978, the Chicago 
School of Architecture Foundation. Other 
locations will be added to the schedule. 

For additional information, write: 
Marita O’Hare, Architectural League of 
New York, 41 E. 65th St., New York, 
N.Y. 10021. 


U.S., Soviets to Share 
Expertise on New Towns 


Following a visit by a Soviet Union dele- 
gation to new towns in the Midwest and 
East, the U.S. and the Soviet Union have 
signed a protocol whereby the two coun- 
tries will exchange technical experts on 
new town planning and construction. This 
is the first exchange of experts for on-site 
studies of new towns in the two nations. 

President Carter has nominated William 
J. White, executive director of the Massa- 
chusetts housing finance agency, as gen- 
eral manager of HUD’s new community 
development corporation. White, who is 
the U.S. co-chairman of the working 
group on new towns under the agreement, 
says both nations will benefit from the 
exchange. 

“The Soviets,” White says, “have had 
a great deal of experience in building new 
towns in remote parts of their nation for 
energy and mineral resource development 
under extremely severe climatic condi- 
tions. We face the same problems, par- 
ticularly in Alaska and the West, as we 
begin to exploit our energy resources 
located in similar areas.” 

The Soviets, White says, will benefit 
from observation of “some of the tech- 
niques and management systems which 
U.S. developers use in planning and build- 
ing new towns and other large-scale 
developments.” 


AIA Seeking Flexibility 
In Model Energy Code 


AIA’s codes and standards committee’s 
subcommittee on energy, chaired by 
Herbert W. Eisenberg, AIA, has reviewed 
a preliminary draft of the “Model Code 
for Energy Conservation in New Building 
Construction.” 

It recommends changes to the National 
Conference of States on Building Codes 
and Standards (NCSBCS). 
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AIA’s recommendations are aimed at 
providing more flexibility in this code’s 
administration. 

Among the recommended changes is a 
provision that “those jurisdictions which 
may adopt the code should have a means 
of hearing appeals by those who have 
grievances. Such appeals should be heard 
by a board of technically competent indi- 
viduals who are appointed in a democratic 
manner with a majority of public interest 
members.” 

AIA also suggests that means be pro- 
vided whereby the code can be kept cur- 
rent with new energy technology and sci- 
ence. “At such times as energy perform- 
ance design criteria are developed, the 
prescriptive code can be phased out in 
favor of the performance criteria,” AIA 
says. 

Although the energy research and 
development administration is guiding 
and giving support to the effort, the model 
code reviewed by AIA has resulted from 
the pooled resources and experience of 
organizations which will be responsible 
for its enforcement. NCSBCS is coordi- 
nating contributions made by the Building 
Officials and Code Administrators Inter- 
national, Inc., the International Confer- 
ence of Building Officials and the South- 
ern Building Code Congress International, 
Inc. 

The model code, designed for adapta- 
tion by states and localities, is based on 
the American Society of Heating, Refrig- 
erating and Air-Conditioning Engineers’ 
standard 90-75. AIA’s review and com- 
ments “in no way endorse or support the 
codification of ASHRAE's standard,” the 
Institute says. Comments on the prelimi- 
nary draft have also been solicited from 
others in the building industry, as well as 
federal, state and local agencies involved 
in energy conservation measures in new 
construction. 

James R. Dowling, director of AIA's 
codes and regulations center, says that 
ASHRAE and AIA have sometimes dis- 
agreed on the matter of prescriptive cri- 
teria, but now the two “have agreed to 
formal cooperation in the field of energy 
standards development. A liaison com- 
mittee and an energy budget committee 
have been formed, consisting of represent- 
atives from AIA, ASHRAE, the Ameri- 
can Consulting Engineers Council, the 
Illuminating Engineering Society and the 
National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers. The two committees will consider 
the development of AIA's energy budget 
concept with technical input from the 
professional organizations. 

Dowling says the committees also will 
aim at the *cooperative development of 
performance standard alternatives in fu- 
ture revisions of ASHRAE's standard 
90-75 and development of ASHRAE's 
100-P standard for existing buildings." 


*Batcolumn': 200 Tons, 
100 Feet Tall, $100,000 


One of the world's tallest sculptures has 
been installed in the plaza of Chicago's 
new Social Security Administration build- 
ing which was designed by Lester B. 
Knight & Associates. The artwork, a 100- 
foot-tall baseball bat, was created by sculp- 
tor Claes Oldenburg, who will receive an 
AIA medal for artistic achievement related 
to architecture at the Institute's conven- 
tion next month (see Mar., p. 12). 

Called “Batcolumn,” the artwork was 
commissioned through the General Serv- 
ices Administration's art-in-architecture 
program which provides new federal 
buildings with contemporary works of art. 
The sculpture is the third artwork GSA 
has placed in Chicago. Four murals by 
Ilya Bolotowsky were dedicated at the 
Social Security Administration building 
last November, and Alexander Calder's 
53-foot “Flamingo” stands on the federal 
center's plaza. Since 1968, GSA has com- 
missioned 94 artists to create sculptures, 
murals and tapestries for new federal 
buildings across the country. 

“Batcolumn” contains 1,608 pieces of 
welded steel weighing 20 tons. Oldenburg 
says it "could be called a monument both 
to baseball and to the construction indus- 
try .. . a celebration of steel construction” 
as well as “to the ambition and vigor 
Chicago likes to see in itself." 

Artists are selected for GSA commis- 
sions in cooperation with the National 
Endowment for the Arts. Panel members 
for the Oldenburg commission included 
representatives of the architect, Milwaukee 
Art Center, Chicago’s Museum of Con- 
temporary Art and the Art Institute of 
Chicago. The architect’s fine arts recom- 
mendation and panel nominations form 
the basis of the selection process. Under 
GSA’s art-in-architecture program, a por- 
tion of a building’s estimated construction 
cost is set aside for artworks. Oldenburg’s 
commission of $100,000 covered the de- 
sign, fabrication and installation of 
"Batcolumn." 


More Work in New Jersey 


There is an increasingly large amount 
of commissioned work on the drawing 
boards of New Jersey architects, accord- 
ing to a recent survey by the New Jersey 
Society of Architects/ AIA. The society 
says there is a “very encouraging turn- 
around from the past four years," and 
predicts an upswing this summer in the 
state's depressed construction industry. 

J. Robert Gilchrist, AIA, who compiled 
the results of the survey of the society's 
member firms, says that the architectural 
profession in the metropolitan New 

continued on page 98 


The Winners: 
1977 Plywood Design Awards 


1. Charles Herbert Bryan Shiffler 

2. Diana Crawford Don Sandy Jim Babcock 
3. Ted Palmer Bill McCulloch 

4. William Bruder 


Residential/Single Family 


FIRST AWARD: William McCulloch, AIA, McCulloch Archi- 
tects. LOCATION: Long Beach, California. JURY: “The han- 
dling of simple materials, the detailing, the use of natural 
light and the transformation—outside and inside—of a tract 
house to an effective piece of architecture is an honest use 
of plywood in an organized fashion. Plywood was a logical 
choice because of the need to sheath existing walls.” 


CITATION: E. Fay Jones, Euine Fay Jones Architect. 
LOCATION: Little Rock, Arkansas. JURY: “The variety of 
ceiling heights helps achieve a great sense of warmth in the 
interiors, despite the vast spaces. There's a serenity, a repose, 
a completeness to the house." 


FIRST AWARD 


CITATION 


JURY: Paul Rudolph, Chairman, FAIA, New York, New York; 
William Bain, Jr., FAIA, Bellevue, Washington; John D. 
Bloodgood, AIA, Des Moines, lowa. 


Residential/Multifamily 


FIRST AWARD: Donald Sandy, Jr., AIA, James A. Babcock, 
Architects/Planners. LOCATION: Stockton, California. JURY: 
"Developing the land to the maximum use, the architects 
have given a great sense of privacy to the townhouses through 
separate entries, garages and courts. The uniform use of the 
plywood on walls, garage doors, fences and chimney en- 
closures gives the project an intimacy that's appropriate to 
the residential scale." 


CITATION: Gwathmey-Siegel Architects. LOCATION: Pur- 
chase, New York. JURY: "Two-story entry porches break 
down the scale of this project and give it character. Detailing 
and careful joint placement make the apartments an admirable 
piece of architecture, especially considering the budget." 


FIRST AWARD 


Commercial/Institutional 


FIRST AWARD: Charles Herbert and Associates. 
PROJECT: South Des Moines National Bank, Wakonda 
Branch, Des Moines, lowa. JURY: "The simplicity of this 
structure makes it stand out against the automobile forms in 
the parking lot. The jury admires the boldness and simplicity 
in handling exterior volumes." 


CITATION: Shavey Schmidt DeGrasse Shavey, Partners in 
Architecture. PROJECT: Mission Peak Microwave Tower, 
Wenatchee, Washington. JURY: “A combination of rugged- 
ness, romanticism and the need to solve mechanical and 
scientific problems, the tower is a kind of sculpture dominat- 
ing a very rugged landscape. Once seen, the tower is hard to 
forget. The use of plywood facilitated construction in a hostile— 
and virtually inaccessible—environment. 


FIRST AWARD 
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Vacation Homes 


FIRST AWARD: William P. Bruder, Architect. LOCATION: 
Pinewood, Arizona. JURY: "There's a great variety of spaces; 
the interior is intimate while it soars. The small amount of 
glass, appropriate for the site and the home's intended use, is 
used to the best advantage. The cabin is very direct, without 
pretensions. It uses materials in a very dignified way, and 
nothing about its economy smacks of cheapness." 


CITATION: Barnett Schorr Company, Inc., AIA. LOCATION: 
Arch Cape, Oregon. JURY: "Though not totally consistent, 
this weekend house has a spirit of lightness which would give 
joy. The plan of the house is very good, complete with quar- 
ters for the owners on the upper floor and space for young- 
sters below." 


FIRST AWARD 


- 
CITATION 


More Ideas 


1. E. Fay Jones, Pallone residence, Little Rock, AR. If you'd like even more design ideas using plywood 
2. David Kenneth Specter, Yardarm Beach Condominium, and plywood systems, please write American Plywood 
Association, 1119 A Street, Dept. AA-057, Tacoma, 


Westhampton Beach, NY. 
3. Donald Sandy, Jr., AIA, James A. Babcock, Architects/ 
Planners, Tree Swallow Court, Quail Lakes, Stockton, CA. 


4. John A. Fatula, Philadelphia Saving Fund Society Branch A 
Office, Richboro, PA. AMERICAN PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION 
| 


5. Frank Y. Peteet Il, River House, Browns Ferry, George- 
town, SC. 


6. Frank Lopreore, Mesa Four-Plex Apartments, Metairie, 
LA 


7. E. Fay Jones, Pallone residence, Little Rock, AR. 

8. Joanne Goldfarb, Singer vacation home, Lake Linganore, 
MD. 

9. D.J. Pierce and C.H. Bone, Kiss residence, Chester- 

ton, IN. 


WA 98401. 


The Plywood Design Awards Program is sponsored by the 
American Plywood Association and Professional Builder 
& Apartment Business Magazine. 


Call for Entries 
Plywood Design 
Awards 


Outstanding aesthetic and structural uses 
of softwood plywood will again be honored 
by the 1978 Plywood Design Awards. 

The program, approved by the American 
Institute of Architects, is sponsored jointly by 
the American Plywood Association and 
Professional Builder magazine. 

First Awards of $1,000 plus Citations of 
Merit are given in each of four categories: 
residential/single family, residential/multi- 
family, vacation homes, and commercial/ 
institutional. 

Jurors will be John Field, FAIA, San 
Francisco, California; John D. Bloodgood, 
AIA, Des Moines, lowa; and Victor Christ-Janor. 
AIA, New Canaan, Connecticut. 

December 1, 1977. is the deadline for 
entries. 


Circle 12 on information card 


For rules and entry forms, mail this coupon tc 
American Plywood Association 

Department AA-057 

Tacoma, WA 98401 


Name 


Number of forms required 


Address 


Oya -=< . State Zip 


AMERICAN PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION 


Cuyahoga County Justice Center. Cleveland, Ohio 
Exterior: ASG Bronze. Interior: ASG Penal-Gard and Bullet Resisting glass 
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Since ASG went to jail, 
things are looking better. 


x È Montmorency County Police Building. Atlanta, Michiga 
From the inside. Or outside. A jail with ASG Penal-Gard® Security Glass 


instead of bars seems less like a jail. In fact, at Michigan’s Montmorency 
County Police Building, the prison area is called a lock-up instead. A more 
humane environment, with improved safety on both sides of the glass is 
certainly a step toward reform. 

Penal-Gard also makes it easier to maintain security. A single guard can 
watch an entire cell block from his station. Noise is greatly reduced. And 


AM 
house cleaning much simpler. Penal-Gard looks better to the taxpayer too; 
costs are generally less, delivery and installation faster. Jf Qi C f 
See for yourself. Write for our catalog which includes present installations 


along with pertinent test information. 


Penal-Gard is available in clear, tinted and 

as a one-way mirror (Duovue Penal-Gard). (e) О Jfff 

From the Glass Specialists. 

ASG Industries Inc., Dept. 45 

P. O. Box 929, Kingsport, Tenn. 37662. 

Or phone 615/245-0211. 

SEE OUR CATALOG IN S ves @ FED, 
TOU UMEN TOTNM, THE GLASS SPECIALISTS 
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On Defining 
Architecture 


A favorite form of reading in our office is 
an occasional dip into a long past issue of 
the JOURNAL, perhaps especially the 
pocket-size version of the 1940s and 
1950s edited by the wise and witty Henry 
H. Saylor, FAIA. On the latest such ex- 
cursion into the past, we were looking at 
the May 1952 issue, its being an even 
quarter-century old. 

In it, fortuitously, wc came across a 
posthumously published essay by Charles 
Whitaker, illustrious editor of the JOURNAL 
from 1913 to 1927, in which he examined 
various definitions of architecture. The 
essay, of course, is particularly pertinent 
to the present moment, since the soon-to- 
climax debate over ethics is, in essence, 
an exercise in defining, or redefining, the 
profession of architecture. 

Mr. Whitaker examined definitions of 
the term architecture in several diction- 
aries, including one published in 1661 
which noted that “this science did begin 
with Cain." He took Samucl Johnson 
severely to task, terming the definition 
used in the good doctor’s 1755 dictionary 
a “strange assortment of old wives’ tales.” 

The early dictionaries, Mr. Whitaker 
noted, “defined architecture (sometimes 
spelt ‘architectury’) as a word of building; 
the architect, as a master-worker or super- 
visor.” He contrasted such definitions with 
the one in the then-current Britannica, 
which “boldly tells us that mere good 
building is not architecture. That we can’t 


have architecture without the intent to 
have it, and that only an architect can 

give it to us." Mr. Whitaker theorized that 
this definition almost certainly was written 
by an architect. 

His researches left him convinced of 
the need for a wholly new definition. Out 
of the earlier ones and conversations with 
his co-professionals Mr. Whitaker put 
together the following: 

"Architecture, far better called the art 
of building, and regarded as a basic task 
in any effort to achieve a civilization, must 
rest on the wise use of land as the first 
imperative; then, on the wise choice and 
use of materials that are in economical 
and harmonious relationship with the 
locality in which the building is to stand: 
then, on such conditions as will make good 
workmanship the pleasant and even happy 
ambition of every worker. Failing such 
conditions, the act of building becomes an 
antisocial, anticultural process that as 
steadily lowers the self-respect of all con- 
cerned as it steadily degrades thc quality 
of both buildings and people. 

“The result, in a structure based on 
these imperatives, will be a building in 
which form grows, not out of the use of 
historic and meaningless patterns, but out 
of the will to build rightly and honestly 
for the purpose, and the equal and even 
the controlling will to fit all buildings into 
the basic plan out of which alone can 
there grow a steadily improving general 
welfare. So only may the art of building— 
as the noble tool it is—serve faithfully to 
give outward form to a civilization of 
steadily growing order, comfort, pleasure, 
and the beauty that cannot but 
result." D.C. 
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The 1977 AIA Honor Awards 


And a 25-year award to a classic church. By Mary E. Osman 


“The heightened sense of awareness of 
being some place that is ‘special’ is a gift 
that architects can make to our “world of 
increasing similarities," said the 1977 AIA 
honor awards jury for new structures. The 
awards program honors these "special" 
places that merit recognition because of 
the excellence of design solutions to given 
ground rules. Seventeen projects were 
chosen from nearly 500 submissions. Six 
of the projects won awards for extended 
use, a category established in 1976 and 
judged by a separate jury panel. 

The extended use jury also selected 
Christ Church in Minneapolis (photos 
these pages) to receive AIA's 25-year 
award. This is the seventh architectural 
complex at least a quarter-century old to 
be honored for its “enduring signifi- 
cance." The church, designed by Saarinen, 
Saarinen & Associates (Hills, Gilbertson 
& Hayes, associated architects) was Eliel 
Saarinen's last completed work. 

The jury called the church's *architec- 
tonic character" its greatest value. Struc- 
tural, acoustical and mechanical elements 
are "integrated into the form with no com- 
promise. Few examples of religious archi- 
tecture illustrate this attribute so well. The 
asymmetrical quality of the plan chal- 
lenged conventional expectations, setting 
up a balance of the practical and the 
esthetic which carries through the entire 
structure," the jury said. 

The jury for current projects was 
chaired by William Turnbull Jr., FAIA; 
other members were Lewis Davis, FAIA; 
Henri V. Jova, FAIA; Charles F. McAfee, 
AIA; Richard С. Stein, FAIA, and stu- 
dent Jann C. Wolfe. The jury said: “Рег- 
haps 1977 can be looked at as a turning 
point for pragmatic attitudes toward 
building design. Architecture is at a water- 
shed, intellectually and functionally; most 
practitioners have seemingly forgotten com- 
pletely the Vitruvian concept of ‘delight.’ ” 

The jury on extended use, chaired by 
Ralph Rapson, FAIA, examined 73 entries 
in categories of restoration, rehabilitation 
and adaptive use. The jury found the 
number, quality and diversity of the sub- 
mitted projects to be a “strong indication" 
of the growing importance of recycled 
structures. “Society is recognizing that 
we can no longer waste this valuable 
resource," the jury said. In its selection 
of award winners, the jury placed empha- 
sis on projects which demonstrate sensi- 
tivity and imaginative design while re- 
sponding to “existing or changing func- 
tional, technological, economic, esthetic 
or environmental concerns.” In addition 
to Rapson, this jury consisted of Max 


Brooks, FAIA; Robert L. Durham, FAIA; 
Huson Jackson, FAIA, and student Kyle 
T. Hallsteen. 

Five honor award winners also received 
Bartlett awards as outstanding examples 
of barrier-free architecture. They are: 
1199 Plaza, Navy Pier restoration, Mer- 
cantile Wharf Building, the Bronx Devel- 
opment Center and the Humanities and 
Social Sciences Building, Southern Illinois 
University. The jury expressed gratifica- 
tion that “most of the projects recognized 
the need and made provisions for access- 
ibility.” The jury, members of the com- 
mittee on barrier-free environment of the 
Potomac Valley chapter/AIA, consisted 
of William Baltzar Fox, AIA, chairman; 
Thomas J. Clark, AIA, and Edward N. 
Noakes, AIA. 

For the first time, this year’s awards 
program considered energy conservation 
features as an important aspect of overall 
design excellence. Richard G. Stein served 
as adviser to both jury panels in this 
regard. Because an eight- to ten-year span 
is required to bring a large complex from 
conception to completion, Stein says that 
many submissions were designed before 
the energy crisis and therefore without 
intense concern for energy implications. 
They **may well be the last of the build- 
ings with a design philosophy representa- 
tive of the 50s and '60s." Stein said some 
projects were a “pleasant response" to 
their environmental settings, citing the 
housing project for the elderly in Puerto 
Rico (page 47) as an "especially beguiling 
solution." Conversely, he considers glass- 
skinned towers as a “final expression of 
Mies' dream of the '20s" which now place 
burdens on "our finite energy supplies that 
are required to effectuate the dream.” 
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Spelman Halls, Princeton University, Princeton, N.J. I. M. Pei & Partners 


A primary objective of the designers of 
these 58 units of apartment housing for 
220 men and women students was to pre- 
serve the natural wooded site. Other 
equally important aims were to relate the 
eight interdependent houses, arrayed 
along pedestrian streets, to the campus, 
following the informal sequence of open 
space and building enclosure, and to 
foster a community spirit among the resi- 
dents without sacrifice of privacy. 

The jury said: “The diagonal circula- 
tion through these cubistic forms follows 
the old foot patterns of the campus. The 
houses maintain a geometric relationship 
to the existing highly ornamented dormi- 
tories; the resulting tension between the 
two systems sets up a special sense of 
place. The plans are tight, but the envi- 
ronment provided is pleasant and con- 
tinues the tradition of entries and suites 
in university housing." 

Each apartment has a corner balcony, 
living and dining area, kitchen, bath and, 
typically, four private study-bedrooms. 
Six apartments adjacent to the building 
arcades are for married students and have 
a single larger bedroom. The dominant 
architectural element around which each 
house is organized is the entry stairway 
which opens to the full height of the 
structure and is skylighted. 

Concrete was selected as the primary 
construction material because of its 
compatibility with the stone masonry and 
limestone trim of other campus architec- 
ture. Precast concrete floors and wall 


panels were shop-fabricated and field- 
assembled, thus reducing the normal time 
of construction of such a project from 
over two years to less than 13 months. 

Energy conservation is achieved by 
individual apartment temperature control 
with efficient part-load heating perform- 
ance. There is one exposure with reduced 
glazing in each apartment. 


Bowers & Sons, Inc. Completed in 1973. 


Client: Trustees of Princeton Univer- 
sity. Architects-in-charge: Harold 
Fredenburgh, AIA; Preston Moore, AIA, 
and Andrew Gorczynski, AIA. Structural 
engineers: LeMessurier Associates. Me- 
chanical and electrical engineers: Flack 
& Kurtz. Landscape architects: Clarke & 
Rapuano. General contractor: Lewis C. 
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Penn Mutual Tower, Philadelphia. Mitchell/Giurgola 


Sited just behind Independence Hall in 
the center of a major national historical 
area, the tower is a 21-story addition to 
an insurance company's office complex. 
The facade of an existing Egyptian re- 
vival building, designed in 1835 by John 
Haviland, has been preserved as a four- 
story, freestanding sculptural wall (left) 
which defines the granite-paved en- 
trance plaza. Banking facilities, semi- 
public offices and a restaurant open on to 
the plaza, from which the visitor may take 
a glass-enclosed elevator to an observa- 
tion level overlooking the city. 

To further relate the new building to 
the old, the floor-to-ceiling heights of the 
existing structure were maintained, allow- 
ing the use of steel trusses that afford a 
clear span of 70 feet. 

Construction is of slipformed concrete 


core, cast-in-place reinforced bearing 
walls and clear-span steel trusses. Energy 
conservation features include insulating, 
tinted, reflective glass, a concrete sun 
screen on the east wall and individual 
controls for every three floors for selec- 
tive off-hour use. 

The jury said: “Broken massing and 
window penetration recall, at a different 
scale, the previous architectural endeav- 
ors. The complementary use of color and 
materials, in conjunction with the scale, 
provides a sensitive addition to the 
historic area." 

Client: Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. Structural engineers: Skilling, Helle, 
Christiansen, Robertson. Mechanical and 
electrical engineers: Robert J. Sigel, Inc. 
General contractor: Turner Construction 
Co. Completed in 1975. 


William J. Campbell Courthouse Annex, Chicago. Harry Weese & Associates 


One of three metropolitan correctional 
centers in the federal prison system, this 
27-story highrise occupies a square block 
in Chicago’s south Loop. It is designed 
with a humanitarian respect for its in- 
mates. Each prisoner is provided with a 
private room with such amenities as toilet 
facilities, carpeted floor and places to 
store possessions. 

There are no cell bars, and each room 
has a five-inch vertical window, the maxi- 
mum opening allowed by prison bureau 
standards. 

The jury said that the center is an 
"architectural attempt to overcome the 
traditional barred jailhouse image. The 
narrow windows in random pattern indi- 
cate a special use, but one does not find 
an inhumane correctional facility image 
projected on the community. Color and 


good furnishings help to brighten the 
interior atmosphere." 

The lower half of the highrise contains 
administrative and social spaces. Prison- 
ers live in the upper portion where there 
is a roof-topped exercise yard. Each core 
multipurpose space serves 44 people. The 
module contains inmates’ rooms, exercise 
space, lounge, kitchenette, dining room 
and visitors’ rooms. The size of each 
module allows for separation of men and 
women, old and young, crime repeaters 
and first-time offenders. 

The structure’s triangular plan mini- 
mizes the usual long corridors of most 
prisons and maximizes perimeter space 
for exterior Windows with views of the 
outside world. The wedge-shaped struc- 
ture and its connecting garage occupy 
most of the site, but there is also open 


landscaped space to give another humane 
dimension, and to help make the structure 
a “good neighbor.” 

The basic structure is flat-plate con- 
struction combined with exposed con- 
crete exterior walls. There are post- 
tensioned wall girders at the second and 
tenth floors, permitting spanning of walls 
by 100 and 150 feet. Prestressing was 
economical and a requirement for the 
maintenance of crack-free walls and 
random spacing of slit windows. 

Client: General Services Administra- 
tion and Bureau of Prisons. Structural 
engineers: Severud-Perrone-Sturm- 
Bandel. Mechanical and electrical engi- 
neers: H. S. Nachman & Associates. 
Landscape architects: Joe Karr & Asso- 
ciates. General contractor: Turner Con- 
struction Co. Completed in 1975. 
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College Center, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Shepley Bulfinch Richardson & Abbott 


Main Hall, designed by James Renwick 
and completed in 1865, stands at the 
campus core. The design challenge was to 
retain old Main, a building of architec- 
tural merit and sentimental significance, 
and to add a new structure that would not 
overpower or diminish the landmark. 

The jury said: *A carefully designed 
building of uncompromising modern de- 
sign wrapped around this fine mid-19th 
century building succeeds in respecting 
the old building and in bringing new life 
to the restored structure.” The U-shaped 
new building enveloping the Renwick 
structure provides enlarged space for 
many campus activities. 

The addition is linked to the earlier 
structure by two glass-roofed atria. Dra- 
matic landscaped interior courtyards are 
created by elevated bridges. The addi- 
tion’s second floor is connected by the 
bridges to the remodeled old east dining 
room which now serves as a multipurpose 
room. 

The new building’s ground floor, with 
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a terrace to the south, provides things 
dear to a student's heart: post office, 
snack bars, lounge spaces. Below, a 
campus store is lit through the sunken 
court. The complex also now has space 
for art studios and an exhibit gallery, 
meeting and game rooms, student news- 
paper and radio station and offices. 

Wherever possible, the architects left 
the facades of old Main intact, and they 
did not disturb the old building's struc- 
tural integrity or its foundations. The ad- 
dition has a concrete foundation and steel 
frame. The electrical system is integrated 
into the building with hanging ceiling 
planes; heat buildup in the lighting sys- 
tem is used for interior heating. 

Client: Vassar College. Structural 
engineers: Nichols Norton & Zaldastani. 
Mechanical engineers: Stressinger & 
Adams. Electrical engineers: Thompson 
Engineering Co. Landscape architect: 
Elizabeth Carlhian. General contractor: 
Diemo Construction Co. Completed in 
1975. 


Franklin Court, Philadelphia. Venturi & Rauch 


A quiet oasis in an urban environment, 
this project in honor of that Philadelphia 
gentleman Benjamin Franklin is on the 
site of his home, built in 1763-64. Despite 
massive data accumulated in 15 years of 
architectural and historical research, it 
was impossible to accurately rebuild the 
house, torn down in 1812. The designers 
wisely decided to avoid an imprecise rep- 
lica but rather to spatially evoke an im- 
pression. This they achieved by designing 
and landscaping a courtyard, blending 
historical shrine and interpretative ex- 
hibits into a public open space reminiscent 
of an 18th century garden. 

Steel framework isometrically repre- 
sents Franklin's house and print shop. 
The jury called this concept of “ghosting” 
old buildings no longer standing most 
interesting. 

Five adjacent houses, two built by 
Franklin, facing Market Street have re- 
stored facades and new interior spaces. 
Aspects of 18th century life are captured 
in exhibits in the houses. 

A large museum and a theater are 
placed under the one-foot-square struc- 
tural steel tubes on the site of Franklin's 
home. There visitors may see documents 
relating to Franklin's life, models of his 
inventions, a sound-and-light tableaux, a 
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film and other things to make this re- 
markable patriot seem real to us today. 
Concrete hoods above ground shield 
glass-covered “peepholes,” letting visitors 
see the remains of old foundation walls. 

The jury called this a “most impressive 
and meticulously executed restoration and 
transformation of an historical area.” Its 
strength, the jury said, “lies in the general 
concept.” 

Exterior materials are brick with cut 
stone. The underground museum/theater 
is constructed in reinforced concrete with 
gypsum wallboard on metal stud interior 
partitions. To minimize energy costs, the 
zoned mechanical system, with step con- 
trol of heaters, provides for a 100 percent 
outside air cycle during spring and fall 
months. Because most of the complex is 
underground, less energy is consumed 
than in a similar facility above grade. 

Client: National Park Service. Histori- 
cal architecture: National Heritage Archi- 
tects & Planners (John Milner, AIA). 
Structural engineers: Keast & Hood Co. 
Mechanical and electrical engineers: 
Vinokur-Pace Engineering Services, Inc. 
Exhibitry: deMartin-Marona-Cranstoun- 
Downes. Landscape architects: Synterra, 
Ltd. General contractor: R. M. Shoe- 
maker Co. Completed in 1976. 
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Bronx Developmental Center, New York City. Richard Meier & Associates 


Designed as a total care residential facility 
for 380 physically disabled and mentally 
retarded children and as an outpatient 
clinic, the center is located in a blighted 
industrial district, bounded by a parkway 
and a network of railroad tracks. The 
center could not be related to the site in 

a conventional sense, and the strategy was 
to have the complex open inward, pro- 
tecting the children from the ugliness of 
the outside world. 

Despite the fact that intricate scientific 
and technical functions and procedures 
had to be given major consideration, the 
designers gave equal priority to the crea- 
tion of a "sense of place" for the special 
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needs of the users. 

The long spine contains administrative, 
educational and therapeutic spaces, as 
well as a cafeteria and an auditorium. The 
four residential units have a friendly, 
home-like environment, each floor of 
which has three suites for eight children. 

The steel H-pile subfoundations sup- 
port reinforced concrete foundations and 
grade beams. The steel-framed structure 
has exterior walls of clear anodized alu- 
minum sheet with clear glass. Interior 
walls are painted gypsum wallboard. 

Said the jury: “This is a very elegant 
construction of aluminum and glass at a 
pleasing and communal scale. The posi- 


tion of the structures on the landscape 
provides attractive exterior spaces, and 
the construction detail is elegant." 

Designed for the handicapped, the 
buildings provide handrails, ramps for 
wheelchairs and light switches lower than 
the usual height, as well as other amenities 
to help make life easier for the residents. 

Client: Facilities Development Corpo- 
ration of the State of New York. Struc- 
tural engineers: Severud-Perrone-Sturm- 
Bandel. Mechanical and electrical engi- 
neers: Caretsky & Associates. Landscape 
architects: Gangemi & DeBellis. General 
contractor: Starrett Brothers & Eken. 
Completed in 1976. 
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John Hancock Tower, Boston. I. M. Pei & Partners 


There is a definite design problem when 

a client asks for at least two million 
square feet of space on a small site in a 
large city’s downtown and when the neigh- 
bors are to be such landmarks as Henry 
Hobson Richardson’s neo-Romanesque 
Trinity Church (1877) and McKim, 
Mead & White’s neoclassical library 
(1895). The solution: a structure 
rhomboid in plan, 790 feet high, sheathed 
in tempered reflective glass. 

The 60-story tower not only respects 
but glorifies its older neighbors and is a 
unifying element for Copley Square. Its 
walls of glass, as one critic said, "virtually 
dissolve" in the reflection of “almost sur- 
realistic images of the existing cityscape." 

The jury said this was a “difficult build- 
ing to premiate because of adverse pub- 
licity." The tribulations of structurally 
stiffening the foundations against possible 
future winds and of replacing panes of 
glass have resulted in extra costs and legal 
tangles. Original panes were replaced by 
tempered half-inch-thick windows which 
duplicated the heights and widths of the first. 

The jury considered the tower in its 
context, admiring this “elegant, subtle 
shaft,” which made much of “its very 
small site.” The jury called the tower an 


“effective new landmark for downtown 
Boston.” 

The tower’s foundations are of steel 
H-piles driven into bedrock; the super- 
structure is of structural steel with metal 
deck and concrete fill. 

Energy consumption is matched to the 
building envelope’s heat gain or loss. All 
airconditioning systems are arranged to 
make use of outside air when weather 
conditions warrant it. 

“It is perhaps the most handsome re- 
flective glass building,” the jury said. 
“History may show it to be the last great 
example of the species.” 

Client: John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Co, Design partner: Henry N. 
Cobb, FAIA. Associate partner/project 
manager: Werner Wandelmaier, AIA. 
Senior associate/design: Harold Freden- 
burgh, AIA. Senior associate/building 
technology: Michael Flynn. Associate/ 
job captain: Michael Vissichelli. Staff 
architect/design: Andrew Gorczynski, 
AIA. Structural engineers: Office of 
James Ruderman. Mechanical and elec- 
trical engineers: Cosentini Associates. 
Foundations: Mueser, Rutledge, Went- 
worth & Johnston. General contractor: 
Gilbane Building Co. Completed in 1976. 
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“This great brick construction is effec- 
tively a city within a city,” said the jury. 
When a national design competition was 
held in 1963 for housing on a specified 
urban renewal site, the program called for 
a "fresh design approach to middle-in- 
come living." The buildings were to be 
"original and workable in concept" and 
yet "practicable in cost, realistic in the 
handling of necessary controls and, 
above all, highly livable." 

The award-winning project was com- 
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1199 Plaza Cooperative Housing, New York City. Hodne/ Stageberg Partners 


pletely redesigned in 1968 in response to 
governmental parameters, developer re- 
quirements, sponsor objectives and user 
desires. The constants were: the same 
12-acre site to accommodate 1,600 co- 
operative housing units; 80,000 square 
feet of shopping and community facilities, 
and garage parking for about 700 cars. 

It was specified that the complex was to 
be a safe place to live, have maximum sun 
and views, physically express pride of 
ownership, offer resident communication, 
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furnish a full range of human services 
and provide as many large family units 
as possible. 

The jury said: “Its mass steps down 
toward the river front, giving the complex 
a sense of presence while relating to the 
surrounding environment. The grouping 
of lower-scale units toward the eastern 
portion of the site (left) introduces wel- 
come variety, and views of the river are 
skillfully contrived for most of the apart- 
ments. Limited parking is handled under- 
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Willoughby Marshall, Inc. 


“Less is truly more in this stripped-down 
renovation which yielded an elegantly 
proportioned interior chapel,” said the 
jury. *The architects have taken a rela- 
tively drab, nondescript Gothic institu- 
tional building . . . and converted it into 
a chapel of remarkable distinction.” 
It is “truly unique space,” the jury said. 

The stone exterior remains unchanged, 
and there is nothing to indicate the struc- 
ture’s high interior nave. Floors on the 
second level were removed, allowing the 
abbey to soar upward. Plaster and in- 
terior moldings and stone dividing walls 
were removed, resulting in a long and 
high but simple space that serves as a 
continuing symbol of the faith of the 
Trappist monks who first made plans 
after the Civil War for a large, permanent 
monastery. 

Local quarried stone, made originally 


New Melleray Abbey, Dubuque, Iowa. 
Hammel Green & Abrahamson Inc. and 


into bearing walls by the monks, was 
sandblasted and tuckpointed to give a 
monolithic appearance. Original hand- 
hewn simple A-frame trusses and purlins 
were also sandblasted and left in their 
natural state. Choir stalls, doors, taber- 
nacle house and furnishings are of red oak 
butcher block. The simplicity of this house 
of worship makes it singularly appropri- 
ate for its site in the midst of open 
farmland. 

Client: New Melleray Abbey. Spatial 
concept and preparatory work: Wil- 
loughby Marshall, Inc. Final develop- 
ment: Hammel Green & Abrahamson 
Inc.; Theodore Butler, principal in charge. 
General and liturgical design and detail: 
Frank Kacmarcik. Engineers: Richard 
Cole, Rossiter & Hamm, Roberge & Mc- 
Grath. General contractor: Total Struc- 
tures, Inc. Completed in 1976. 
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Canal Square, Washington, D.C. 
Arthur Cotton Moore/Associates 


Sited on the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal in 
Georgetown, this purely pedestrian square 
has successfully reclaimed what was once 
an industrial slum area and turned it into 
an urban amenity. An old timber and 
brick warehouse was fated to become an- 
other parking lot until it was saved by a 
development team, of which the architect 
was a member. The design problem was 
to develop a speculative office building 
and shopping area, making maximum use 
of allowable zoning and integrating the 
whole into the character and scale of 
Georgetown. 

The jury said: “By exploiting the re- 
source of an old warehouse, particularly 
its heavy wood framing and brick struc- 
ture, along with new structures, the archi- 
tect created a pedestrian, privately de- 
veloped ‘town square.’ Although the 
square has limited side street frontage, 
the project connects to the larger context 
by an ingenious narrow shopping arcade. 
The project integrates well into the overall 
Georgetown area through its scale and 
character.” 


Offices, boutiques and a restaurant are 
grouped around an introductory open-air 
interior plaza which is frequently the 
scene of concerts and other public events. 
Except in inclement weather, there are 
nearly always people sitting at tables in 
the outdoor cafe or meandering through 
the plaza as they windowshop. 

In the overall development of about 
150,000 square feet, approximately 20 
percent of the old warehouse has been 
preserved, with 78 percent new construc- 
tion and 2 percent devoted to the shop- 
ping arcade to M Street. Columns, beams 
and planking of the old warehouse are 
exposed. Benches, sign spaces, elevator 
buttons, etc., were fabricated from the 
salvaged original planking. The new con- 
struction is poured-in-place concrete, flat 
slab and brick. 

Client: Richard Bernstein. Structural 
engineers: Milton Gurewitz & Associates. 
Mechanical and electrical engineers: 
Cotton + Arey + Wareham. General 
contractor: Coleman & Wood Inc. Com- 
pleted in 1971. 
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Humanities and Social Sciences Building, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale. Geddes Brecher Qualls Cunningham 


This classroom and office building is the 
focal point of a campus which came into 
existence in the 19th century. Over the 
intervening years, the campus had become 
spatially disorganized. The structure’s 
massing introduces a new order, delineat- 
ing boundaries. At the same time, the 
small units of its facade vary the volume, 
contributing to its humane design. 

The jury said: “This long spinelike 
building extends down the campus, acting 
as a link to the varied and disparate older 
structures on the edges. Its rhythm is 
varied, allowing penetrating cross-campus 
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walkways, and providing classrooms and 
offices on several stories.” The jury com- 
mended the structure as an example of 
how new construction can synthesize and 
organize an older environment. 

The building serves a number of aca- 
demic functions. On the first level, adja- 
cent to an open gallery, are classrooms, 
laboratories and a museum. Seminar and 
meeting rooms and departmental and 
faculty offices are on the upper floors. 
Faculty offices, located in generalized loft 
spaces on second, third and fourth levels, 
are separated from student activities to 


afford privacy, but close enough to per- 
mit student/faculty encounter. The of- 
fices, organized by departments, are 
linked by “community spaces” to 
administrative blocks. 

The 250,000-square-foot structure is 
built of poured-in-place concrete. Con- 
crete sunshades reduce heat load and glare. 

Client: Illinois Building Authority and 
Southern Illinois University. Structural, 
mechanical and electrical engineers: 
United Engineers. Landscape architects: 
owners. General contractor: J. L. Sim- 
mons Co. Completed in 1974. 
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Concord Pavilion, Concord, Calif. Frank O. Gehry & Associates 


The pavilion accommodates a variety of 
activities: musical performances (from 
symphony to rock), theater and ballet, 
plays, public rallies, graduation cere- 
monies. It is sited on exceptional natural 
terrain, adjacent to a highway. The de- 
signers feared that intrusive noise would 
disturb performances and they designed 
a crater-shaped amphitheater to make the 
best use of the topography and to deflect 
the noise of traffic and high winds while 
containing performance sounds. 

“The rolling California hills are emu- 
lated by the earth berms shaped to form 
a natural bowl and enclosing a central 
stage,” the jury said. “Over this is sus- 


pended a steel-framed roof housing 
various acoustical components and speak- 
ers.” The thick rear wall hides the back- 
stage and support facilities. 

The pavilion can seat 3,500 people 
under its 200-foot-square steel truss roof 
and an additional 4,500 people on the 
grass. The basic stage configuration 
adapts to proscenium stage, thrust stage, 
arena and theater-in-the-round. The or- 
chestra pit, surrounded by an open acous- 
tical moat to aid sound amplification, is 
located directly understage. An entire 
seating bay can be removed to allow 
trucks to drive on stage to unload props 
and equipment. 


Designed to capitalize on the moderate 
local climate, the pavilion provides no 
heating or airconditioning for audience 
or performers. They are protected from 
sun and rain by the roof and from winds 
by the earth berm (photo lower left). 
The only heating is in backstage areas. 

Client: City of Concord. Acoustical 
consultant: Jaffe Acoustics. Structural 
engineers: Garfinkel & Kurily. Mechani- 
cal engineers: John Kerr & Associates. 
Electrical engineers: Irving Schwartz & 
Associates. Landscape architects: Sasaki- 
Walker Associates. General contractor: 
F. A. Lathrop Construction Co. Com- 
pleted in 1975. 
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Navy Pier Restoration, Chicago. Bureau of Architecture, 


City of Chicago, Jerome R. Butler Jr., ATA, City Architect 


Designed by Charles S. Frost and built 

in 1916, this Chicago landmark stretches 
three-fifths of a mile into Lake Michigan. 
After many years of various uses, numer- 
ous alterations left physical scars that 
obliterated the original architecture. The 
first phase of the task of returning the pier 
to its first use as a public recreational and 
cultural center involved the restoration of 
east end buildings (below). A second 
phase, now underway, calls for restoration 
of the pier to the west, including freight 
and passenger sheds. 


“The reclamation of the pier represents 
a significant contribution to both the 
esthetic and cultural life of Chicago,” the 
jury said. “The architects corrected physi- 
cal abuses by carefully removing the de- 
teriorated material and blending new 
material with the old. This restoration- 
rebuilding, accomplished with consider- 
able fidelity to the spirit of the original 
structure, has restored a valuable resource 
to the community.” 

The basic structural systems, exposed 
throughout, were load-tested and rein- 


forced or replaced as required. Concrete 
blocks and masonry were removed and 
replaced with steel and glass window 
walls. When possible, the original orna- 
mental cast-iron windows and door 
frames were reused and all new ones were 
carefully fabricated to match the old. The 
copper roof was replaced with a copper- 
clad stainless steel roof, whose patina 
matches the original dome. 

A solar mechanical system, consisting 
of 8,000 square feet of solar collector pan- 
els, designed to provide about 35 percent 
of the heating needs of one of the east end 
buildings, will be installed this year. There 
are provisions also for solar cooling. 

Client: Public Building Commission of 
Chicago. Structural and electrical engi- 
neers: Bureau of Engineering. HVAC: 
Environmental Systems Design, Inc. 
Plumbing: Robert H. Samuel & Associ- 
ates. Landscape architects: Bureau of Ar- 
chitecture. General contractor: Bureau of 
Construction. Completed in 1976. 
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Mercantile Wharf Building, Boston. 
John Sharratt Associates, Inc. 


Built in 1857 as a ship chandler’s ware- 
house, the structure had 18 bays origi- 
nally, six of which were demolished in the 
1950s for an inner city expressway, leav- 
ing a building 300 feet long and 100 

feet wide. 

"The extraordinarily deep building 
width posed a difficult challenge to the 
architects and provided for a brilliant so- 
lution," said the jury. “Ву opening up the 
center of the structure as a multilevel 
open circulation core and garden atrium 
with continuous skylight (right), the ar- 
chitects have created an exciting 
atmosphere." 

The adaptive use program called for 
shops on the ground floor and housing on 
the upper stories. Separation of residential 
and commercial spaces was achieved by a 
private entrance and lobby for residents. 
A bridge, surrounded by a pool of water, 
leads to glass-enclosed elevators. En- 
trances face a central garden. 

The jury commented that the "exterior 
treatment respects the original facade 
and provides constructive relationships 


with the existing waterfront community." 
Construction consists of existing masonry- 
bearing walls, heavy timber beams and 
granite veneer with wood deck and pre- 
cast concrete slab. 

Economy in energy consumption was 
achieved through the reuse of the build- 
ing's masonry and granite construction 
and the addition of new rigid synthetic 
insulating materials. 

The project was designed to be free 
of barriers for the handicapped. There 
are also apartments specifically for the 
elderly and the handicapped, and they 
have such special features as handrails 
and grab bars. 

Client: James F. Sullivan, Edward C. 
Fish, Mercantile Associates. Project ar- 
chitect: John Sharratt. Project manager: 
Robert Meeker. Structural engineers: 
Engineers Design Group. Mechanical 
engineers: Wm. R. Ginns. Electrical engi- 
neers: Sam Zak Associates. Landscape 
architects: John Sharratt Associates. 
General contractor: Peabody Construc- 
tion Co. Completed in 1976. 
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Vacation House, Mount Desert Island, Me. 
Edward Larrabee Barnes, FAIA 


The siting of this oceanside vacation 
house, some 75 feet from the cliffs, pro- 
tects the shoreline. The house, barely 
visible from the sea, nestles into a spruce 
grove. An access road ends 200 feet short 
of the house, making this retreat seem 
even more respectful of its environment. 

Friends and family come to stay for 
long visits, and their welfare and privacy 
have been taken into account in the de- 
sign of the house. It also accommodates 
the scholarly and artistic interests of 
its owners. 

The jury said: “The residence is a 
collection of four small structures organ- 
ized in a field of wood decking. Simple, 
understated and restrained, these build- 
ings as a group make a minicommunity 
out of a ‘house’ on very special pieces of 
the Maine landscape. 

“Materials are used in a traditional 
way, and the joinery is a pleasant com- 
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bination of the architect’s expertise and 
that of the master builder. Modesty in 
a building is a delightful virtue.” 

There is a studio tower for the author/ 
husband, with a laundry below. A one- 
bedroom unit for the owners contains liv- 
ing and dining rooms and a kitchen 
planned especially for the culinary pur- 
suits of the wife. 

A two-story guest house, with a high- 
ceilinged library, completes the complex. 
A shaded outdoor dining area is off the 
kitchen. 

All are united by a meandering wood 
deck that widens into separate verandahs, 
providing vistas of the seascape. 

Client: private owner. Design associ- 
ate: John Lee. Structural engineers: 
Severud-Perrone-Sturm-Bandel. Mechan- 
ical engineer: Robert K. Bedell. General 
contractor: Horace Bucklin. Completed 
in 1975. 


Housing for the Elderly, Cidra Municipality, Puerto Rico. 


Jorge del Rio, AIA, and Eduardo Lopez 


This residential complex for the elderly 
is sited on a 10-acre landscaped hillside 
overlooking the village of Cidra. Garden 
lots are located in a downhill area near 
the residential units, facilitating the agri- 
cultural pursuits of the residents, who are 
still able to perform work tasks for their 
physical and psychological benefits. 

In the Spanish-American tradition, 
where leisurely walks in the sun are an 
essential clement of daily life, there are 
intimately scaled plazas into which are 
clustered the 16 residential units. The 
vehicle-free plazas serve as meeting places 
for the residents. Another focal point is 
the community building which faces the 
principal plaza, underscoring its impor- 
tance to the residents. 

The jury said: “This charming little 
complex exemplified the manner in which 
the problem of a restricted budget, re- 
stricted scale and, very likely, restricted 
quality requirements can be overcome to 
produce a pleasant residential environ- 
ment. The modest but delightfully scaled 
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project is organized around а pedestrian 
pathway on top of a hill overlooking the 
rural countryside. Repetitive porch towers 
mark each unit and provide open-air 
ventilation. Intimate and pleasant in the 
lush tropical environment, the project 
demonstrates that federal housing projects 
need not be inhumane or unattractive.” 
Cost of construction and the social 
significance of the project were major de- 
sign considerations. The units are built of 
reinforced concrete, and exterior and in- 


terior partitions are of concrete plastered 
with white stucco. Total construction cost 
was $250,000. 

Client: Sociedad Agricola de Agrono- 
mos. Project architect: Eduardo Lopez. 
Structural engineer: Narciso Padilla. 
Mechanical engineer: Jorge del Rio, АТА. 
Electrical engineers: Argentino L. Miñana 
& Associates and Emilio Hospital. Land- 
scape architect: Jorge del Rio, AIA, and 
Eduardo Lopez. General contractor: 
Alvarez & Zabala. Completed in 1968. 
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Pennzoil Place, Houston. Johnson/Burgee and S. I. Morris Associates 


Sheathed in glass with aluminum mullions 
spaced two feet, six inches on center, this 
36-story twin-towered complex is the 
linking block between Houston’s cultural 
center and business district. Highly visible 
on the skyline (an important factor for 
the client), its distinctive angular shape is 
easily identifiable. Developed for a major 
tenant who would occupy half of the 1.8 
million square feet, the twin tower design 
resulted from the requirement of attract- 
ing a second major tenant desiring 
separate identity. 

Said the jury: “This speculative high- 
rise managed to create a special place by 
the juxtaposition of two towers at their 
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diagonal corners. The tension between 
the two structures is captured by the 
multistory greenhouse entries ( below). 
The building is a sophisticated urban 
composition that dominates in a pleasant 
way from a distance and enhances the 
human environment at close range. It is a 
skillful example of the possibility of pro- 
viding a client with a satisfying corporate 
image and the citizen with an exciting 
sidewalk amenity.” 

The steel frame structures rest on a 
nine-foot-thick concrete mat foundation. 
The exterior wall, with bronze-tinted, 
mirror-coated vision panels, is an alumi- 
num stick system. The glass’s special 


coating reduces the exterior visual reflec- 
tion and at the same time reflects the heat. 
The floor framing's stub girder system 
permits the mechanical systems to pene- 
trate the structural framing in each bay. 

Although the construction cost was 
slightly higher than other speculative 
buildings in the area, the distinctive na- 
ture of the complex helped to rent the 
space at premium rates. 

Client: Gerald D. Hines Interests. 
Structural engineers: Ellisor Engineers 
Inc. Mechanical and electrical engineers: 
I. A. Naman & Associates Inc. General 
contractor: Zapata Warrior Constructors. 
Completed in 1976. О 
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Characteristically, the firm’s nearly 300,000-square-foot undergraduate science 
center at Harvard steps back out of respect for its older neighbors and opens from a 
court linked to existing campus spaces. Opposite, Sert (top), Jackson. 
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The Urbane and Varied Buildings 
Of Sert, Jackson & Associates 


A profile of the recipient of the Institute's architectural 
firm award for 1977. By Andrea O. Dean 


For Sert, Jackson & Associates of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., the starting point in archi- 
tecture is urban design. The firm's work 
is urbane and sophisticated yet still re- 
tains roots in the age-old patterns of 
building that gave the villages and cities 
of José Luis Sert's native Spain their 
sense of liveliness and community. 

Sert, the founder and guiding spirit of 
the firm, works on the assumption that 
"to have a really urban pattern of life you 
have to pull services and activity centers 
close together." Despite a recently spread- 
ing general aversion to tall buildings, Sert 
believes that compact highrise develop- 
ment is often unavoidable and even de- 
sirable in land-hungry areas, that some 
people still like living in highrises and 
should be afforded the opportunity to do 
so. "What is important," says Sert, “is a 
balance between different heights and 
densities, open spaces and built spaces, 
pcople and trees and people and cars." 

Consistent with an attempt to create an 
architecture of relationships and balance 
is the 28-person firm's emphasis on liveli- 
ness and variety. 

Singling out the Peabody Terrace apart- 
ment complex in Cambridge, which SJA 
designed for Harvard, principal William 
Lindemulder, AIA, says, "We tried to 
introduce as much variety as possible," 
arranging around courtyards of different 
sizes and shapes high towers placed next 
to stepped-down lower buildings, using 
variously sized windows, differently posi- 
tioned balconies and sun screens and 
unexpected spots of brilliant color. "In 
order to obtain as many different types of 
housing units as possible and the best 
views and ventilation, we design from the 
inside out," adds principal Paul Krueger, 
AIA. 

"We do not make static monuments," 
says Huson Jackson, FAIA, who recently 
became the firm's president when Sert 
changed his own status to "consultant to 
the firm." The architects express move- 
ment by underscoring elements where 
movement takes place—arcades, ramps, 
bridges, footpaths, stairs, elevator shafts 
and access corridors. 

The broad approach of Sert and his 
colleagues to architecture, urban design 
and housing has led naturally to a team 


approach, with consultants being called in 
as needed, and everyone in the office being 
required to be able to handle almost 
everything related to planning, design 

and production. 

Sert recently retired as dean of the 
Harvard graduate school of design; Jack- 
son and principal Joseph Zalewsky, AIA, 
have both taught at Harvard for many 
years. As a result, the university's class- 
rooms have served as laboratories and 
staging grounds for SJA's ideas. 

Models, rather than drawings, are used 
even in early design stages, and the pre- 
vailing method for solving problems is 
discussion—frequent and protracted dis- 
cussion. “Sert comes from a Mediterra- 
nean background where talk, the turning 
and sharing of ideas are very important," 
says Jackson, a long and lank former 
Pennsylvanian. 

A past president of the Boston chapter/ 
AIA and a respected designer, Jackson is 
in charge of SJA's operations, but does 
not function in the traditional role of ad- 
ministrator. In fact, the firm has no such 
person. Administration remains some- 
thing of a vacuum, which all principals 
and associates occasionally and reluc- 
tantly step into, only because someone 
must. Until recently, marketing too was 
a largely neglected activity; work came 
into the office unsolicited. Beginning three 
years ago, however, when SJA's workload 
began to decline drastically, the firm has 
actively sought work and now has jobs 
in Indonesia, Saudi Arabia and Spain. 

Of the firm's three principals, the most 
senior, Zalewski, contrasts sharply with 
Jackson in personality and in the role he 
plays at SJA. A Polish émigré and retired 
professor “who was much loved by his 
students at Harvard," according to Sarah 
Harkness, AIA, of The Architects Col- 
laborative (a next-door neighbor to SJA). 
Zalewski acts as the omnipresent critic. 
“Не masks his shyness in deep dark pes- 
simism," says associate James Harold, 
АТА, “апа where José Luis considers al- 
most anything possible, Joseph's reaction 
is more likely to be: Perhaps that is not 
impossible." 

The younger principals, Krueger and 
Lindemulder, both former students of 
Sert, have the prime responsibility for 


implementing the plans conceived and 
patiently hashed out in the famous dis- 
cussions, on schedule and within budget 
constraints. 

Sert is as different from his colleagues 
as they are from each other. An enor- 
mously energetic, cheerful and articulate 
man with broad-ranging interests, he 
looks younger than his 75 years, and 
despite being short in stature gives the 
impression of being “taller by far than a 
tall, tall man," as novelist J. D. Salinger 
once described a fictional character. Sert's 
personality and life experiences—his per- 
sonal involvement with Le Corbusier, 
with CIAM (Congres Internationaux 
d'Architecture Moderne), with such 
seminal artists as Miró and Picasso and 
with Mediterranean folk architecture— 
continue to animate and direct the work 
and thought of the office. To fully under- 
stand the firm of Sert, Jackson & Associ- 
ates, one must be familiar with the re- 
markable career of its founder. 

José Luis Sert, FAIA, was born in 
Barcelona, Spain, to an aristocratic and 
artistic Catalan family. He began his own 
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Among the major influences on 
Sert’s work were Le Corbusier 
and the folk dwellings of Ibiza. 


career as a painter, before commencing 
architectural training. 

While studying architecture in Bar- 
celona in the 1920s, Sert joined a student 
protest movement, which opposed the 
prevailing Beaux-Arts training and com- 
mitted itself to tackling housing and other 
social problems, which were ignored by 
the architectural establishment of 
that day. 

In 1926, while visiting Paris as a stu- 
dent, Sert came across Le Corbusier’s 
Vers une architecture and was pro- 
foundly impressed. The next year at Sert's 
invitation, Le Corbusier delivered a series 
of lectures in Barcelona. 

In 1929, with his architectural degrees 
in hand, the young Spaniard set out for 
Paris to study with his Swiss mentor for 
two years. During this period, he also met 
and absorbed the ideas of artists with 
whom he would later collaborate, includ- 
ing Fernand Léger, Alexander Calder, 
Picasso and Miró. Sert's longstanding and 
intense involvement with CIAM also be- 
gan during this time. He attended his first 
CIAM congress in 1929, in Frankfurt, 
Germany, where he met Walter Gropius, 
Alvar Aalto and others. 


Sert's relationship with Le Corbusier 
continued until the latter's death, and the 
two collaborated on Corbu's only Amer- 
ican building, the Carpenter Center for 
the Visual Arts at Harvard, completed in 
1963. The influence of Le Corbusier on 
Sert's work and thought is readily ap- 
parent—in Sert's attitudes toward the 
design of cities and housing: in the im- 
portance he gave to pedestrian and 
vehicular circulation paths; his use of 
walls and windows to create visual ac- 
cents and rhythms, and his employment 
of sun screens and shades to control light 
and ventilation. 

But as one of his biographers, Maria 
Lluisa Borras, observes, “Even in those 
early days [Sert's] amiable but firm per- 
sonality led him to reject immovable 
postulates, theoretical programs, any kind 
of dogmatism. Everything in his life and 
work since then has developed on the 
basis of firsthand, intensely felt experi- 
ence." 

In 1930, on returning to Barcelona 
from his tutelage under Le Corbusier in 
Paris, Sert opened his own firm and es- 
tablished a local version of CIAM, called 
GATEPAC. Some of the now almost 50- 
year-old proclamations of this group 
could as easily have been made just yes- 
terday by Sert or one of his colleagues at 
SJA. Among GATEPAC’s declarations, 
for example: “We should start by consid- 
ering the different problems such as: pro- 
gramming of needs, use of materials, 


space and light requirements, developing 
our designs from the interiors (functional) 
to the exteriors (facade) in a simple con- 
structive way, seeking beauty in propor- 
tions, or in balance. . . ." The principal 
aim of the GATEPAC group was “to 
bring architecture to its natural expres- 
sion related to actual technical, social and 
economic conditions." 

One of Sert/GATEPAC's major 
projects was the redesign of the city of 
Barcelona and redevelopment of its slum 
areas (1933-35). Le Corbusier and his 
brother Pierre Jeanneret helped devise the 
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Sert's Central Dispensary of 1935 in Bar- 
celona (across page above) already 
showed characteristically varied fenestra- 
tion. His studio for Joan Miró in Mallorca 
(top) was completed in 1955, his own 
house in Cambridge in 1958. Six years 
later, the first phase of the Maeght 
Foundation (left) was completed. 


plan. The principles underlying it, once 
again, sound a peculiarly contemporary 
note. Sert and his group criticized the pre- 
vailing piecemeal planning and lack of 
zoning, insisted that diseased slum areas 
be restored to health without destroying 
the character of the city, that original 
scale be maintained by rehabilitating old 


structures and relating new construction 
to them and that the entire area be linked 
to a new transportation network. 

During the 1930s, while Sert was still 
working in Barcelona, he visited the south 
of Spain with painter Miró. The age-old 
ways of building he saw there, especially 
on the island of Ibiza, impressed him as 
being fully as *modern" as any issuing 
from avant-garde Parisian ateliers. Ibiza's 
minimal patio-style houses typically had 
flat roofs, simple cubic forms, white walls, 
spots of bright color but no unnecessary 
decoration. Clusters of buildings were 
added as the need arose, with windows 
and doors of different sizes set side by 
side, which provided variety and allowed 
for future growth without destroying the 
original scale. Sert's principal biographer 
Knud Bastlund tells how the young archi- 
tect was especially struck by the fact that 
windows and doors, “the eyes of the 
building,” were carefully positioned to 
take advantage of the best views, the sun 
and winds, that rooms were scaled to the 
human figure and opened *to life and 
pedestrian movements in the streets, to 
the quiet cloister of the garden, to the 
distant horizon and the setting sun.” 

The first highrise housing complex 
designed by Sert clearly shows both the 
influence of Ibiza and that of Le Cor- 
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busier. Begun in 1934, Casa Bloc, as it 
was called, was a 200-unit low rent Bar- 
celona housing project. Separate circula- 
tion patterns for pedestrians and vehicles 
were integrally linked to the existing city, 
and activity was organized around large 
courtyards. The project expressed a defi- 
nite social program and contained a public 
library, workers' club, nursery school, 
children's library, play areas and spaces 
for shops and workshops. ( A school al- 
ready existed near the site.) Sert used a 
metal frame structure and sun screens, 
and was already employing the skip-stop 
elevator system to provide through-floor 
duplexes, which has become one of the 
hallmarks of SJA's recent housing 
developments. 

Just as the Casa Bloc reached comple- 
tion in 1936, the Spanish Civil War broke 
out, putting an end to the work of the 
GATEPAC group. Sert rallied to the Re- 
publican cause, and was enlisted by its 
government to design the Spanish pavilion 
for the 1937 Paris Exposition. The pavil- 
ion was intended to serve as an instrument 
by which to convey the plight and hero- 
ism of the Spanish people and the objec- 
tives of the Republican government. 
Picasso painted “Guernica” for one of its 
walls, Calder designed a Mercury foun- 
tain for the structure, and Miró painted a 
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large panel, entitled “Catalan Peasant in 
the Revolt,” for the main stairway. 

With the collapse of Republican Spain, 
Sert fled to America and in 1941 founded 
Town Planning Associates (TPA) in 
New York City with Paul Lester Wiener 
and Paul Schulz. 

TPA’s work consisted principally of 
the redesign of some major cities in South 
America (including Bogota, Colombia ) 
and the planning of completely new ones 
(three of which were designed in collabo- 
ration with Le Corbusier). 

During his early years in the U.S., Sert 
remained active in CIAM, serving as its 
president from 1946 until its last congress 
in 1956. Now, more than 20 years later, 
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he muses that “I continue to nurture my 
CIAM roots. While the roots are still giv- 
ing something, why not continue?” But 
Sert admits that much of the early work 
now “looks sad and barren. Our ideas 
were sometimes too rigid, but that was a 
reaction to what was happening at the 
time." Today, the word he uses most 
often is “balance,” the need to balance 
high and low densities, technical and 
esthetic considerations, new and old con- 
cepts, new and old structures, ambitious 
and modest ones. 

A sense of balance and the ability to 
maintain in balance often seemingly con- 
flicting elements seem to characterize 
Sert's personality as well as his work. In 
reminiscing about the CIAM experience, 
the widow of Walter Gropius recalls, “The 
remarkable thing about Sert was that he 
could get these highly individual prima 
donnas to agree on things, to gather them 
under one hat.” 

When the time came for Walter Gropius 
to retire as dean of the Harvard graduate 
school of design in 1953, he recommended 
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Sert as his successor. The recommenda- 
tion was accepted despite the fact that 
Sert’s past activities for Republican Spain 
made him, at the peak of the McCarthy 
era, “politically sensitive,” as Mrs. 
Gropius puts it. 

By 1955 Sert had opened a new firm in 
Cambridge, but continued to commute 
back and forth to New York until Town 
Planning Associates was dissolved in 
1958. By 1963, Sert, Jackson & Associ- 
ates had assumed its present form. 

Shortly after Sert became dean and a 
member of the Harvard planning com- 
mission, the university entered a stage of 
physical expansion and retained SJA to 
design a number of its new projects. Sert’s 


ties to Mediterranean patrons in southern 
France and Spain also brought in com- 
missions. 

The northern and Mediterranean build- 
ings “have one characteristic in common,” 
says biographer Bastlund, “апа that is the 
intent of bringing urban design factors 
into the plans wherever possible. Conse- 
quently, they are designed as parts of a 
larger growing complex. . . . Buildings 
tend to incorporate open spaces and 
courts into the total picture so as to ap- 
pear larger, more complex and tied to- 
gether rather than freestanding and 
differentiated." 

Thus, responding to very different sites 
and situations, Harvard's Holyoke Center 
functions as a sophisticated form of infill 
which introduces order into a chaotic 
urban setting; the towers of Peabody Ter- 
race for married Harvard students vir- 
tually create a new skyline of their own 
while stepping down to meet the scale of 
the existing neighborhood; the Boston 
University complex is a bristling urban 
megastructure, and the design of the 


Rhythmic facades that respond 
to variations of interior use. 


Maeght Foundation museum in St. Paul- 
de-Vence, France, reinforces the typical 
pattern of the villages which surround it. 
The concept for Holyoke Center 
evolved out of a Harvard planning com- 
mission directive that scarce land be de- 
veloped for intensive use, while the uni- 
versity’s open space network of quad- 
rangles and pedestrian paths be conserved, 
strengthened and linked to the existing 
spacial configurations of Cambridge and 
nearby Boston. Holyoke Center, which 
houses Harvard offices and health serv- 
ices, was intended as a bridge between the 
educational buildings and the student 
dormitories and houses on the Charles 
River. Surrounded by small businesses 
and shops, it occupies an entire, heavily 
trafficked block next to Harvard Square, 
the main entrance to Harvard University. 


Cutting through Holyoke Center is a 
pedestrian arcade on axis with the main 
path to Harvard Yard, lined with shops, 
entrances to medical services and elevator 
lobbies serving office floors. The arcade 
“thus becomes an animated street,” in 
Sert’s words. While low-standing elements 
of Holyoke Center abut side streets, its 
10-story tower, in the shape of an H, is 
pulled back to provide more air and sun 
to neighboring low buildings. This con- 
figuration also means that it is viewed as a 
series of elements in the townscape, rather 
than as one bulky structure. 

Says Sert, “The varied fenestration in 
facades is an expression of the variety of 
uses of inside space.” South-facing glass is 
protected by precast brise soleils. The 
south facade is a rhythmic, almost ran- 
dom arrangement of modular panels, 
some clear glass and some translucent, 
the latter being sandwiches of glass fiber 
between two sheets of clear glass. The 
effect is to filter light in the manner of 
Japanese rice paper. The panels alternate 
according to the organization of interior 
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The Boston University tower and adjacent 
elements are shown at left, Holyoke Cen- 
ter, with its arcade, on this page. 


spaces and the desires of users. Bright 
color accents further enliven the compo- 
sition. Sert says, “I have learned some- 
thing about this from my friends Fernand 
Leger and Joan Miró.” 

Harvard’s Peabody Terrace, consisting 
of 500 apartment units for married stu- 
dents, was SJA’s first attempt at dormitory 
housing. In this project, says Sarah Hark- 
ness, Sert “solved one of the most per- 
plexing problems of modern architecture: 
how to combine low buildings with high- 
rises without resorting to difficult banks of 
stairs and uneconomical clevators.” 

The firm made a detailed survey of 
prospective tenants’ needs, discussed pro- 
posed ideas with deans and others, took 
models and studies to the community and 
then made revisions, according to Harvard 
planning office director Harold Goyette. 

SJA kept the three 22-story highrises 
back from the streets and made them slim 
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to minimize shadows. Stepped-down 
lower apartment buildings make a fluid 
transition from the towers to the adjacent 
community of older structures. The entire 
complex is linked by walkways and skip- 
stop elevators to the towers. The system 
of shared elevators and walkways offers 
elevator service not only to the tower 
tenants, but also to those living in five- 
and seven-story buildings. It prevented 
the architects from having to resort to a 
bulky slab scheme with many apartments 
per floor in order to justify the usually 
high cost of elevator installation. It also 
allowed all units to have exposure on 
both sides of the buildings, maximizing 
views and ventilation. 

For purposes of economy, the archi- 
tects used a standard repetitive unit — 
three bays wide by three floors high, with 
a central stair spine and common access 
corridor on the intermediate level—which 
accommodates the wide range of apart- 
ment types. 

Variety in the facades is achieved by 
shifting the modular units, varying the 
positions and sizes of windows, and using 
balconies and color as accents. Window 
areas facing the Charles River have bal- 
conies protected by pivoting sun screens. 
On the south, window areas are smaller 
and have no louvers, but balcony over- 
hangs shade the floors below them. 

SJ A's additions to the Boston Univer- 
sity campus consist of a single tower sur- 
rounded by tightly related, interconnect- 
ing lower elements that form plazas and 
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Sert's consistent goal has been 
creation of ‘a lively environ- 
ment intended for enjoyment.’ 


terraces. The new complex is sited toward 
the Charles River, and faces away from 
the 1920s Gothic structures of the old 
campus. It includes a student union, cen- 
tral library, central heating and equip- 
ment plant, law and education department 
tower and law library and auditorium. 

Spaces in the law and education tower 
are grouped according to size, function 
and degree of use, which is expressed in 
the fenestration. The law and education 
departments have separate tower en- 
trances, with law occupying the first nine 
stories and education being on floors 10 to 
18. The tower is divided vertically by 
elevator shafts and horizontally by the 
larger classrooms and mock courtroom, 
which are double-height spaces. 

The Maeght Foundation museum in 
France, the first phase of which was com- 
pleted in 1964, gave Sert an opportunity 
to apply ideas about the relationship of 
art and architecture he developed back in 
the ’20s and °30s in Paris with artist 
friends whose work was to be shown in 
the museum and who collaborated in its 
design. Among them were Braque, Miró 
and Giacometti. 

Sert’s village-like plan for the museum 
created numerous and different-shaped 


volumes that hug the spectacular hillside 
site. Outside spaces are clearly defined as 
extensions of the buildings themselves. 

The focal point is the main sculpture 
court (page 52). Paved with hexagonal 
terra cotta tile, it recalls a village square 
and opens to a view of the sea. Around it 
are clustered exhibition rooms of different 
sizes. The larger ones have only natural 
lighting, with concrete shells providing 
reflected and diffused light and acting as 
light traps. In smaller rooms, barrel- 
shaped shells provide channels for arti- 
ficial lighting tracks. Ceiling heights in 
all rooms of the museum change to con- 
form to the sloping site and to the varied 
configurations of skylights and shells. All 
rooms have splendid views. A roof ter- 
race looks out on the entire complex and 
beyond it to the Alps and the Mediter- 
ranean. The main stairwell is topped by 
two large inverted parasol-like shells, 
which tunnel the breezes and provide 
shade, while serving as landmarks for 
approaching visitors. 

Above all, this museum, which juxta- 
poses old and new concepts of design, is 
a lively, varied environment intended for 
enjoyment, which is the principal quality 
for which José Luis Sert has striven in his 
lifework. 0 
Harvard's Peabody Terrace is seen below. 
Eastwood housing on Roosevelt Island, 
N.Y. (right), a “new town in town," was 
completed in 1975. It is for low- and 
moderate-income families. 


Architecture in Outer Space: 
An Interview with an Astronaut 


Apollo 9's Russell Schweickart on the challenge 
of designing extra-terrestrial settlements. A.O.D. 
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Russell “Rusty” Schweickart, former 
astronaut and speaker at this year's AIA 
convention, is convinced that “we will 

be seeing more or less permanent human 
habitats in outer space by the late '80s, 
maybe even the mid '80s. This will chal- 
lenge the whole society, and especially 
architects." 

He explains that “the work we have 
done in space in the past, and are engaged 
in now, clearly points toward the place- 
ment of very large structures into orbit 
that will require construction, repair, 
maintenance, modification and research 
by humans working and living in space. 
What we're talking about here is not 
science fiction by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation, but concepts built on experience, 
on the economic realities and require- 
ments of providing worldwide communi- 
cations, weather forecasting, earth- 
resources monitoring and other services." 

In March 1969, Schweickart served as 
lunar module pilot for Apollo 9, the first 
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manned flight of a lunar module. ( This 
flight was followed by a lunar orbit flight 
in May, which preceded Apollo 11% 
lunar landing in July.) In 1973, he was 
backup commander for the first Skylab 
mission. Today, he works in NASA's 
Washington, D.C., office of planning and 
program integration, from which he fash- 
ions, with believable logic, a plan for the 
development of space as a place where 
human beings will soon work and live. 
Schweickart begins by explaining how 
space is now being utilized, then proceeds 
to what he thinks the foreseeable future 
is almost certain to bring and finally 
describes what we might expect still “fur- 
ther downstream" and what some of the 
implications of all this may be for 
architects. 

“The earliest activities in space of a 
practical nature,” he begins, “came in the 
development by NASA of communica- 
tions and weather-monitoring satellites." 
Their economic advantages become clear, 


he says, when you realize that satellites 
can observe half the world at a glance, 
and are much cheaper than running cop- 
per wires around half the earth's circum- 
ference. Weather-forecasting satellites can 
gather information from the polar regions 
and open oceans where weather originates 
and where other sources of information 
are scant. 

A lesser known use of satellites is the 
monitoring of earth resources to provide 
information to agriculturists, foresters, 
land planners, oceanographers, coastal 
zone managers, environmentalists and 
others. 

""That's where we are right now in the 
utilization of space," says Schweickart. 
^But already something has happened to 
revolutionize the use of space satellites." 
That something is a new form of trans- 
portation system for deploying satellites 
in space—the space shuttle, which was 
unveiled by NASA last September. “We 
are within three years," says Schweickart, 
"of having a transportation system in 
operation which can carry 65,000 pounds 
at one time into orbit." 

The significance of this system is that it 
can not only carry payloads (equipment, 
satellites, research laboratories) into 
orbit, but is capable of going back up, 
recovering payloads and bringing them 
back down for refurbishment, modifica- 
tion or simply to clean up the sky. It can 
also transport technicians to repair or 
increase the capability of structures in 
orbit. 

“Now this changes the basic character 
of the use of space. The payload bay is 
now as large as 65 feet long and 15 feet 
in diameter—that's a big volume—which 
means you can now begin to put very large 
structures into orbit," says Schweickart. 
He explains that the larger and more 
powerful the satellites in orbit —be they 
used for communications, weather fore- 
casting or earth resources monitoring— 
the smaller, less expensive and conse- 
quently more numerous can be the anten- 
nas on earth. The large structures in space 
can best be serviced and modified by tech- 
nicians working and living in orbit. 

An area which holds great promise for 
revolutionizing the use of space in the 
foreseeable future, and which NASA is 
looking at now “in a fairly vigorous way,” 
according to Schweickart, “is the conver- 
sion of solar energy into electricity. We’ve 
been doing this for 15 years in the space 
program, but only to serve our own satel- 
lites." He explains that theoretically there 
is no reason why one cannot put very 
large "arrays" for solar collection into 
space to convert solar radiation into elec- 
trical energy and then into microwaves, 
which can, in turn, be beamed in a narrow 
path to earth and transformed again into 
electrical power for public use. 

Solar energy conversion in orbit would 


require huge lightweight structures, says 
Schweickart, perhaps 15 to 20 miles long 
and 5 miles in diameter, with large num- 
bers of people living and working on them 
for relatively long periods of time. 

The advantages of this form of energy 
are many. Unlike nonrenewable fossil 
fuels, solar energy is inexhaustable. And 
harnessing the sun’s rays in space elimi- 
nates such earthly constraints on solar 
collection as nighttime, overcast skies and 
weather of any sort. “The result is that 
you derive more power from the given 
investment,” says Schweickart. Unlike 
nuclear energy, solar produces little waste 
material, and since its wastes are simply 
radiated away they do not affect the 
earth’s atmosphere. Schweickart concedes 
that there may be some adverse environ- 
mental consequences from solar conver- 
sion in space that we do not yet know of, 
but says that for the moment “this form of 
energy appears quite competitive with 
others." 

Although both NASA and private 
industry are working on solar energy con- 
version in space, neither is yet investing 
significant amounts of time or money in it. 
"But I suspect that if we see a nuclear 
incident, either intentional or accidental," 
says Schweickart, "there's going to be a 
great outcry by the public for alternative 
energy sources." He believes that “the 
solar thing may take off, due to circum- 
stances now unforeseen, by the mid to 
late '80s." 

Even if the solar power station idea 
does not work out, says Schweickart, “with 
all the other possible uses for satellites, 
there is no question in my mind that it is 
just a matter of time before we put large 
structures and large numbers of people 
into orbit for long periods of time." 

If the creation of radically new space 
transportation, permitting larger, more 
complex satellites to be placed in orbit, 
initiated phase two of the Schweickartian 
concept, phase three will begin when 
"people realize that it is much more eco- 
nomical and less harmful to the earth's 
environment to use the moon, rather than 
our own planet, as a source of raw mate- 
rials and a base for constructing, supply- 
ing and maintaining space satellites." 

He explains that although it would take 
a major investment to establish mining 
operations on the moon, it is 20 times as 
costly to transport one pound of materials 
into geostationary orbit from the surface 
of the earth than from the moon, because 
of earth's much heavier gravity. “So at 
some point, we will recognize that the way 
to go is to use raw materials from the 
moon and process them there or, more 
likely, in orbit." 

The result would be “large-scale con- 
struction and processing operations in- 
volving hundreds and thousands of people 
living and working in orbit in essentially 


‘What we're talking about here 
is not science fiction . . . but 
concepts built on experience." 


self-sufficient settlements," he says. “This 
is clearly something that is quite far away, 
far enough away that NASA cannot justi- 
fiably put much taxpayer money into 
research at present." But, he adds, there 
are already people outside of government 
thinking and experimenting with such 
concepts, and trying to define what these 
settlements might consist of and look like. 
Young people in universities around the 
world are beginning to study future uses 
of space, because “this is where their 
future is," says Schweickart. 

He believes that it is certainly not too 
soon to introduce such concepts “to the 
people who have traditionally taken the 
responsibility for providing living environ- 
ments for human activity, namely archi- 
tects." He notes that the Skylab mission 
he flew in 1973 remained in space for 84 
days. “And when you're in a place for that 
length of time, you're no longer visiting. 
Although Skylab worked relatively well," 
he says, “а$ a place to live it wasn't exactly 
homey by anybody's standards. 

"As we move along in time," Schweick- 
art continues, "we're going to see a transi- 
tion, I hope, from the machine-like envi- 
ronment of Skylab toward structures and 
facilities that take into account the basic 
nature of human beings and their desire 


for esthetically pleasing habitats." He is 
convinced that the domination of space 
activities by NASA has ended, or soon 
will, and that people from a variety of 
fields and disciplines will become more 
actively involved, including architects. 

In thinking about what forms architec- 
ture in space might take, Schweickart 
muses that "new environments are always 
invaded at first by old thinking. When we 
started using plastic, we made it look like 
wood, and only gradually allowed it to 
look like plastic—and I'm no fan of 
plastic, by the way." In somewhat the 
same way, he anticipates that at first liv- 
ing environments in space will probably 
take on the appearances and forms of 
earth structures. 

There are, however, certain character- 
istics of space which will alter design as 
we know it now. The first of these is, of 
course, weightlessness. Although earth’s 
gravity will probably be simulated in some 
structures and especially in early space 
settlements, the work being done now 
indicates to Schweickart that some facili- 
ties will require weightlessness. *Manu- 
facturing beams that are 10 miles long can 


A space shuttle attached to the construc- 
tion base of this prototypical solar power 
station is delivering the equivalent of a 
crane or truck (with manipulating arms) 
to put parts in place. The troughs in the 
structure are solar cells, the inverted 
V-shaped elements are mirrors that reflect 
radiation onto the troughs to increase the 
amount of energy obtained. 
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Weightlessness will offer 
‘a new freedom to deal with 
an architecture of volumes.’ 


be accomplished only in a zero gravity 
environment," he says. 

Because of earth's gravity, our archi- 
tecture is planar rather than volumetric, 
he points out. “Architecture is the organi- 
zation of surfaces. Look at this room. 
Everything in it is on a surface. Walls are 
simply there to hold up the ceiling, another 
surface. We don't talk about cubic feet in 
a building—though the heating and air- 
conditioning people might. We talk about 
so many square feet, the cost per square 
foot. By the time we get to the point of 
building and testing in orbit, there will be 
a new freedom to deal with an architec- 
ture of volumes." 

Moreover, “zero gravity eliminates 
almost all concern for stresses induced by 
weight and mass. This almost boggles the 
mind in terms of how it relaxes design 
constraints." 

The former astronaut’s recollections of 
his own experience in weightlessness give 
an indication of how humans may respond 
to less than earth’s gravity and how little 
we still know about the subject. Schweick- 
art recalls that during preparations in 
Houston for the Apollo 9 mission, the 
command module was in an upright posi- 
tion, as was the lunar module. 

Once in space, they were linked on the 
same plane in a horizontal position. “The 
first time through the tunnel from the 
command module you came into the lunar 
module upside down with your head 
emerging where your feet were during 
simulations on earth," says Schweickart. 
"Everything seemed upside down. That 
is, although you were weightless and just 
floating, there was a confusion of up and 
down, left and right—what side is that 
switch on? But then you quickly learned 
to say to yourself, as you went through the 
tunnel, ‘reorient your own axis system,’ 
and it was almost as though something 
physical happened. You could almost feel 
a kind of wrenching inside. Your whole 
system would go boynng, you would 
change, and everything would be okay. 

In talking with the guys who flew Skylab, 
I found they all did the same thing." 

The way people respond to weightless- 
ness may change with time, he adds, illus- 
trating with a story about fish who were 
born in space and behaved quite differ- 
ently in zero gravity than their earthborn 
parents. *Owen Garriott, who was on the 
second Skylab flight, took up a plastic bag 
with fish and water in it," he explains. 
“The fish always swam in large outside 
loops. The female gave birth to fingerlings 
and they never swam in outside loops, but 
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went wherever they wanted to go in 
straight lines across the bag. Their parents 
never quit swimming in loops." 

A consequence of weightlessness which 
will profoundly alter the design of struc- 
tures is the absence of convection in space. 
“On earth," says Schweickart, “the density 
of hot air is less than that of cold air, so 
hot air rises because it's lighter. That's a 
gravity effect and doesn't exist in weight- 
lessness." With less than earth's gravity, 
very light and very heavy metals, which 
would instantly separate on the earth's 
surface, can be readily melted, resolidi- 
fied and made into amalgams. “Up there 
you can mix all kinds of things," says 
Schweickart. “Theoretically, you can take 
steel or magnesium and inflate it with gas 
and form metal parts of almost any den- 
sity." 

Another characteristic of space which 
will deeply affect design: The predominant 
stress on large structures is thermal rather 
than the pull of gravity. “You have near 
zero radiation on one side," says Schweick- 
art, “and direct exposure to the sun on the 
other. And if you're going in and out of 
the earth's shadow, there will be strong 
heating and cooling effects which become 
a primary dynamic force." Moreover, if 
the structure is provided with artificial 
gravity by being made to rotate, rotational 
pressure will become an important factor 
in design. 

What might be the nature of the self- 
sufficient ecological systems that Schweick- 
art is convinced will exist in space in the 


Artist Don Davis' conception of a space 
settlement, created at NASA's Ames Re- 
search Center, San Jose, Calif., in conjunc- 
tion with a summer workshop on space 
colonization. 


future? He can only point out that present 
thinking tends toward one of two ex- 
tremes. One group of people foresees what 
Schweickart calls “а mechanical monster 
where everything is done by pumps, filters, 
fans, purifiers and molecular sieves." The 
other group contends that you'll be gen- 
erating an earth-like environment in total, 
most of which you bring with you.” 
Schweickart's own guess is that a system 
(or combination of systems) between the 
two extremes may be adopted. 

Schweickart is aware that some environ- 
mentalists view the idea of settling space 
with alarm. “They say that *we've just 
begun to recover from the concept that 
the world is our plaything and we can 
mechanize everything and do anything we 
damn please with the environment. We're 
just beginning to realize that we are part 
of an ecological system here on earth and 
can't keep befouling our nest. And here 
you go again, NASA, moving off the earth, 
generating another frontier, the cowboy 
mentality all over again, using things 
irresponsibly.’ 

“I argue just the other way around,” 
says Schweickart. *If you think of the 
basic nature of one of these hypothetical 
systems, you realize that the effect of its 
occupants on their environment is much 
more profound and immediate than on 
earth. Our earth is such a large system 
that we can continue downstream with 
ridiculous human behavior to the point 
where we're already 90 percent on the way 
to some absolutely unacceptable conse- 
quence before we see it. If you live in a 
spaceship, as I did, you learn to care for 
that ship in a way you never learn to care 
for the earth. Your life depends on it. 

The same is true here on earth, but we 
don't know it." O 
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AIA has 
the book 
you need... 


for managing an architec- 
tural practice in the ’70s 


Current Techniques in 
Architectural Practice, 
edited by Robert Allan 
Class, AIA, and Robert E. 
Koehler, Hon. AIA, draws 
upon the considerable pro- 
fessional resources of the 
AIA to produce the critical 
tool for operating an ar- 
chitectural firm as a soundly 
run business while provid- 
ing architectural services 
efficiently. 


The book 


incorporates the latest es- 
tablished advancements in 
management theory and 
application 

has individual chapters 
written by architects and 
other professionals who are 
well-known authorities in 
their respective fields 
covers four general areas of 
practice management— 
organization and delivery, 
business management, 
project management, and 
management and produc- 
tion tools 

notes contemporary trends 
in the practice of architec- 
ture and speculates as to 
how they may evolve in the 
future 

spotlights the changing role 
of the architect in creating 
the built environment; 
provides a bibliography 
after each chapter to enable 
you to find whatever more 
detailed information you 
need; 

includes an abundance of 
graphic displays which 
complement the text 

as a cohesive overview of 
the practice of architecture, 
becomes a fundamental and 
unique reference for all de- 
sign professionals and their 
clients 


Ethics Forum 


Final comments on proposed changes in AIA’s ethical 
standards as they head for 1977 convention action. 


‘The underlying issue is the 
question of professionalism.’ 


Willard C. Pistler Jr., AIA 


Whenever architects come together to de- 
bate the proposed changes to the AIA 
Standards of Ethical Practice, the ques- 
tion of professionalism very quickly 
emerges as an underlying issue. Those 
who oppose changes in the present stand- 
ards will invariably claim that contracting, 
advertising, free sketches, uncontrolled 
competitions, product endorsement and 
commission agents (to mention the prin- 
cipal points of controversy) are “unpro- 
fessional” activities, and therefore unbe- 
coming to an architect. Often the debate 
reaches a fundamental impasse on this 
very point, since there is no clear under- 
standing of just what professionalism 
really is. 

For the past several months, I have 
been investigating the term “‘professional- 
ism” in the hope that a working definition 
could be found which would provide a 
more substantial basis for evaluating our 
ethical issues than has been offered up to 
now. Dictionary definitions are generally 
simplistic to the point of uselessness. 

I quickly learned that the search is not 
a new one, nor is it easy. Morris L. 
Cogan, in an article entitled “The Prob- 
lem of Defining a Profession," has con- 
fessed that "to define ‘profession’ is to 
invite controversy. The concept is ex- 
tremely difficult to identify and describe." 
He stops with the statement that “а moral 
code is the basis of professionalism." 
What moral code? Will any suffice? 

R. M. Mclver of Columbia University 
said that a profession is like a craft; it re- 
quires an intrinsic interest in both process 


Mr. Pistler is director of construction 
management and engineering for the 
Greater Cleveland Regional Transit Au- 
thority and a former member of the 
Institute's board of directors. Mr. Carter 
practices in Sacramento, Calif. Mr. Nel- 
son, who speaks as a non-AIA member, 
heads his own firm of Charles E. Nelson 
Associates in Newton, Mass. 
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and product, as distinct from profit. It 
stresses individual skill rather than organ- 
izational achievement and does not draw 
distinctions between capital and labor, 
employer and employee. 

That makes the professions sound quite 
different from profit-motivated business 
enterprise and leaves us with the impres- 
sion that making a profit is somehow 
immoral. Moreover, it creates a dichot- 
omy between business and the professions 
which makes it difficult to encourage one 
without condemning the other. Somehow 
this whole approach to defining profes- 
sionalism seems to be based on an anti- 
quated view of behavior on both sides. It 
fails completely to accommodate such 
modern professional phenomena as group 
medical practices, the large corporate law 
office, or the major A/E firm with a 
national practice. 

Does a large organization and a desire 
for profit compromise professionalism? 
Social philosophers such as Thorstein 
Veblen and John Dewey said it does, and 
so did novelists such as Sinclair Lewis 
and Cameron Hawley. But Alfred Sloan 
of General Motors said that professional 
integrity lies in the individual: “Find an 
ethical boss and you will find a company 
with integrity.” 

Rabbi Louis Finkelman, writing in 
Fortune, says: “No institution will survive 
if it is dedicated only to self-preservation. 
A business has a goal beyond simple suc- 
cess. It is not a biological organism whose 
survival is a virtue in itself. Rather it is a 
man-created institution, an integral part 
of our culture, and as such must make a 
contribution of service to society (as well 
as a profit for itself) if it hopes to 
survive.” 

I like those words because they seem 
applicable to all kinds of organizations, 
from a one-man professional office all the 
way up to a giant corporation. Also, they 
make sense in terms of one’s own experi- 
ence. But they tend to completely obliter- 
ate any distinction between business and 
professionalism, and that doesn’t seem 
quite right either. Can’t we define profes- 
sionalism in a way that recognizes the 
universality of Finkelman’s injuction, 
yet identifies some unique characteristics 


that distinguish a profession from other 
human pursuits? 

It seems we can. Professor Abraham 
Flexner of Harvard did it in 1915. In fact, 
he provided us with three levels of defini- 
tion. The most general of these he termed 
“ап historical or lexicological definition.” 
It says that a profession must have: 

* intellectual operations coupled with 
large individual responsibilities; 

* raw materials which are drawn from 
science and learning; 

* practical application; 

* an educationally communicable 
technique; 

e atendency toward self-organization; 

* increasingly altruistic motivation. 

Try that definition on today’s practice 
of architecture and see if it doesn't fit very 
neatly yet comfortably. And see if it 
doesn't also make a reasonable differen- 
tiation between professionalism and busi- 
ness without drawing a hard and arbitrary 
line, and without implying that all non- 
professionals are charlatans. 

Finally, see if any of the proposed 
changes in AIA ethics would force the 
practice of architecture outside of this 
definition. I don't think so. The proposed 
changes, and even the allowance of paid 
advertising, appear to be permissible 
within the broad basic tests of profes- 
sionalism Flexner has given us. 

His second level of definition is “per- 
suasive" in nature. It seeks to define a 
profession in terms of commitment to the 
public good, so as to win public respect 
and credibility. The physician's Hippo- 
cratic oath is an example of such a 
definition. 

There is a comparable statement for 
architects which was offered by Turpen 
Bannister in The Architect at Mid- 
Century. It has never been used, but it 
could be. Notice how well it meshes with 
the first definition: 

"Humbly and proudly I profess my com- 
petence under the discipline of architec- 
ture. 

“Ороп my honor I promise unending 
devotion to the task of continually study- 
ing, learning, seeking, experimenting, that 
I may become ever better educated and 
trained for my work. 

"Upon my honor I promise to my com- 
munity undeviating adherence to the ideal 
of service to my fellow men, as the goal 
of my effort, that I may honestly and fully 
earn my living—my right to live among 
them. 

"Upon my honor I promise to maintain 
that integrity in practice which will ensure 
to each client the finest possible steward- 
ship of his interest. 

“Upon my honor I promise in the execu- 
tion of every commission to strive to 
create beauty as well as order, character 
as well as safety, spiritual value as well 

as convenience. 


“Upon my honor I promise to join with 
my fellow architects to make our pro- 
fession of the greatest possible usefulness 
and benefit to our society, to share and 
disseminate all valuable professional 
knowledge, and to pass on to the succeed- 
ing generation the full and fine discipline 
of our profession, enriched because of my 
dedication.” 

Once again, the moral commitment this 
oath requires is a sweeping one which 
does not deal in the minutiae of daily 
practice, but there is nothing in it which 
would prevent the proposed changes in 
ethical standards. 

What then of Flexner’s third level of 
definition? He calls it an “operational” 
definition, which meets the need for some- 
thing observable and measureable. Here 
finally is a set of working rules for one’s 
everyday activities, except that Flexner 
leaves it up to each profession, at any 
given point in time, to determine its own 
operational definition by way of educa- 
tional and licensing requirements and 
rules of conduct. In short, there is no 
absolute operational definition of profes- 
sionalism; it is whatever we wish it to be, 
so long as it meets the test of the other 
two definitions. 

Conclusion: Those who would change 
the AIA ethical standards may pursue 
their convictions with assurance that there 
is nothing inherently unprofessional in 
doing so. Indeed, it is implicit that an 
operational definition will require chang- 
ing from time to time, as the circum- 
stances surrounding the practice of 
architecture continue to change. The real 
challenge is to discover that set of work- 
ing rules (ethical standards) which will 
be most appropriate in a given time and 
place to the achievement of the loftier 
goals recited above. 


Against advertising, pro- 
motion and solicitation. 


John Harvey Carter, AIA 


To continue the discussion of ethics, we 
might ask ourselves: If we were in need 
of a serious operation, would we select 
the doctor who knocked on our door and 
said he was a great surgeon? Or, if in need 
of legal advice, would we pick a lawyer 
on the same basis? Hardly. Soliciting 
work, in my opinion, is the single greatest 
evil of our profession. I am not naive 
enough to think it will stop, but we owe 
our potential clients and the cause of 
architecture a better shake. 

The truth is that most architectural 
selection is based on the ability to solicit 
work and has nothing to do with architec- 


tural capability. How many firms can you 
name that are mediocre and yet have a 
great deal of work because of their 
promotional efforts? 

Would it be naive to suggest that AIA 
advertise extensively to promote the pro- 
fession of architecture, but that individual 
advertising and soliciting be prohibited? 
We could have regional selection teams, 
perhaps on a chapter basis, with carefully 
prepared ground rules that would permit 
the client to make the final selection from 
several qualified firms. If we took one- 
tenth of the money spent by many firms 
and diverted it to promote the profession 
and not individual firms, we could greatly 
increase the quantity and quality of work 
performed by architects. 

Solicitation and promotion, beside 
being demeaning, is expensive and fre- 
quently counterproductive. It would seem 
that AIA is at a crossroads. We will either 
become truly professional or fall farther 
into the trap of individual advertising and 
soliciting, with the ultimate end being, of 
course, pure commercialism. 

At least it is time to stop kidding our- 
selves about what professional ethics is 
all about. 


In favor of involvement of 
architects in construction. 


Charles E. Nelson 


I have followed with great interest the 
JOURNAL’S airing of the ethics question; it 
is the most vital reading in any architec- 
tural publication today. 

John McGinty, FATA, identified pre- 
cisely the crux of the ethics question in 
focusing not on “what we do,” but on 
"how we do it.” [See Aug. '76, p. 31]. 

The most common stance of АТА ethics 
thinkers seems to be that of working to- 
ward an ethical code acceptable princi- 
pally to the AIA membership, as opposed, 
say, to the ethical interests of the “client 
body” (without whose support there is 
nothing to have ethics about) or, perhaps, 
the ethical interests of the non-AIA archi- 
tectural world. There are many reasons 
why architects choose not to belong to 
AIA, but one of the most important, 
surely, must be the existing unrealistic and 
obsolete ethical code. Unless AIA wishes 
to be “elite,” as Harley B. Fisk, АТА, 
said it was in 1950 [Oct. °76, p. 64], then 
AIA must think in terms of the entire 
architectural community as potential AIA 
members and on this extremely important 
question should solicit opinion from those 
on the outside. 

In my teaching experience at the Bos- 
ton Architectural Center, I was struck by 


the high percentage of students who have 
evidently thought about the kinds of archi- 
tects they want to become and who, spe- 
cifically, want simultaneously to gain pro- 
fessional architectural skills and general 
contracting expertise. They see it, per- 
haps naively, as a continuous and integral 
process that should be studied and prac- 
ticed as a whole. What shall AIA say to 
these young people? 

One of the weaknesses of the profession 
is that too many architects have an em- 
barrassing lack of knowledge about the 
methods by which their designs might be 
realized. I firmly believe that a year in a 
construction trailer should be a manda- 
tory prerequisite for fourth-year design 
studio. I find, on reflection, that I agree 
with those students. 

I have returned to direct involvement 
in construction, partially for reasons of 
potential financial gain. That interest, 
however, is clearly overshadowed in my 
mind by the long-considered conclusion 
that a complete synthesis of the vision and 
the fact of building is possible, desirable 
and even necessary. 

In this admission and belief is the root 
of the question of professional ethics. I 
don't think it is possible to separate the 
promotion of one's own needs from one's 
conception of the needs of those who 
might fill them. Let's face it: The architect 
working on a percentage has a vested 
interest in selling his client as much archi- 
tecture as possible; his enthusiasm is tem- 
pered only by what he thinks his client 
can afford or reasonably use. The archi- 
tect working on an hourly basis has a 
vested interest in preparing the most de- 
tailed, comprehensive and carefully 
worked out documents. The architect 
working on a fixed fee has a vested inter- 
est in giving as little as possible to satisfy 
the client that he has earned his fee. The 
architect working on speculation is a kind 
of gambler who is motivated by despera- 
tion, visions of glory and/or mirages. 

Actually, the above picture is probably 
inaccurate—but not because of any pro- 
fessional pious self-proclamations of 
higher values and moral purity. Perhaps 
fact lies closer to the idea that architec- 
ture is such a hard-scrabble profession 
that it would never attract greedy entre- 
preneurs—only visionaries need apply. If 
any real hustlers wander in by accident, 
they catch on quickly and switch to being 
package HVAC contractors or the like. 

Perhaps if AIA accepted the premise 
that it is unrealistic to try to avoid conflict 
of interest (it is inherent in our profes- 
sional lives) and then proceeded to design 
a code of ethics that addressed itself to 
the resolution of conflicts of interest, we 
might be better off. 

I am troubled by the very idea of the 
architect setting himself up as the judge 

continued on page 64 
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Ethics from page 63 

and arbiter between two parties who are 
presumed to have mutually exclusive in- 
terests, even though I do this myself with 
each commission. I find that position in- 
trinsically offensive. For one thing, I can- 
not possibly see how an architect can 
assume that he will exercise his best efforts 
to ensure faithful performance by both 
the owner and the contractor, not show- 
ing partiality to either, when he is paid by 
the owner. Does one presume the owner 
would buy that concept if the architect 
were paid by the contractor? 

There is also something reeking faintly 
of elitism in this position: Architects 
have a tendency to talk as though they 
are different from contractors, and the 
tone is that they are “more moral than." 
Perhaps this attitude is fostered by the 
fact that architects tend to take the con- 
tractors to task for nonperformance more 
often than they do the owners. If they 
were truly impartial, obviously they would 
do so only because the contractors were 
more often negligent in performance than 
the owners. I am suggesting that the in- 
herent conflict of interest tends to warp 
the architect’s sense of impartiality. 

Prosperous, secure contractors credit 
their success not to submitting the lowest 
bids, but to giving full value, to honorable 
performance, to happy, repeat customers. 
So do prosperous, secure architects; so do 
all kinds of businessmen. 

Contractors deal with questions of eth- 
ics on a daily basis, and architects are too 
quick to assume that contractors deal only 
short-sightedly with ethical questions; 
that is to say that contractors might tend 
to put immediate financial gain ahead of 
a reputation for integrity. Architects also 
face ethical questions frequently, but 
those in the field probably face them 
much more often than those cloistered in 
offices. 

The nature of our business is that it is 
impossible to avoid opportunities for 
financial gain at our client’s expense. The 
only difference for the designer/builder is 
that he faces a much broader array of 
opportunities to cheat the client. His re- 
ward for resisting these opportunities will 
be the growth of a reputation for integrity. 
His price for failure will be the loss of a 
chance for that reputation. His fortunes 
are certainly more closely related to his 
reputation than to the manipulation of his 
contracts. Is that so different from the sit- 
uation of the traditional architect? Do we 
hang our hat on good design or on fair 
dealing? 

My own opinion is that a person of 
dignity and pride will exhibit those quali- 
ties whether or not he is in a position of 
potential conflict of interest. A person 
without those qualities will not be one 
iota improved by giving lip service to a 
neat ethical code. 


Slow curve ahead: I believe our whole 
ethics-mumbling is not at all a function 
of the beguiling temptations of the market- 
place, but rather a function of a quasi- 
religious, self-denial/guilt connection that 
pervades the whole of Western thought. If 
we abandon the more or less capitalist 
attitude that whatever most benefits us 
also simultaneously detracts from those 
with whom we trade, and substitute it with 
the concept that whatever benefits our 
clients most also benefits ourselves most, 
then ethics becomes a positive teacher 
rather than a negative question. 

I change hats from architect to builder, 
sometimes wearing both when it suits the 
interests of my clients. My experience is 
that being financially involved in con- 
struction is one of the most illuminating 
things that can happen to the design con- 
sciousness. Architects ought to forget 
about being tempted to take advantage of 
their clients. They ought to think of the 
possibility of falling into the grips of greed 
as a necessary precondition to the greater 
ethic of reaching for the fullest and most 
comprehensive inter-relationship of two 
parties, each of whose interests is best 
served by the self-interest of the other. 

When a design change that no one but 
the designer will ever see comes right out 
of the designer’s pocket, then the designer 
thinks twice about the “true” value of that 
change. Does the designer think so poign- 
antly about the value of a design that 
comes out of a client's pocketbook? 

I am experimenting with single respon- 
sibility design-build, performance-oriented 
contracts. This means that the client says, 
“I want this effect, I can pay this money.” 
My goal as architect/builder is to create 
that effect as powerfully as possible, to fill 
that program fully and to do as few 
schemes and use as little labor and mate- 
rials in as short a construction time as 
possible. On the result rest both my repu- 
tation and my fortunes. This impetus 
makes all the old dogma about good de- 
sign seem archaic, even obsolete. Out of 
this complex experience comes a new 
sense of the professional ethic: a responsi- 
bility to be truly efficient in the use of 
time, materials, labor, even ideas. And 
this sense of responsibility is devoid of 
adversaries and antagonists. When I win, 
the client wins. I lose, he loses. Mistakes 
take on a new dimension; no longer can 
the pointed finger seek a victim. 

One can only swallow hard and keep 
going. 

I believe that the greater the breadth of 
responsibility, the greater the chances to 
abuse and undercut that responsibility. A 
conniving and avaricious architect will be 
a conniving and avaricious designer/ 
builder. An incorruptible architect will be 
an incorruptible designer/builder. 

As McGinty says, it is not what we do 
but how we do it that counts. O 
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It has been called “the world's most 
dramatic hotel" It is certainly the crown 
jewel of the renaissance of downtown 
Los Angeles. 

The name: Los Angeles Bonaventure, 
the spectacular new 1500-room city- 
within-a-city in the City of Angels. 

Everything about it is breathtaking. 
The centerpiece is a gleaming 35-floor 
cylinder with four connecting towers. The 
lobby is a six-story atrium with a one-acre 
lake at its base. 


And the entire structure wears a 
shining skin of 310,000 square feet of 
PPG Solarcool' Bronze reflective glass, 


the largest single application of this glass 
in the world. 

Solarcool Bronze glass on the round 
forms gives the building a rich warmth 
in contrast to the rectilinear shapes 
that surround it. And the hundreds of 
reflective panels create an extraordinary 
esthetic effect. 

But spectacular appearance is by no 
means the only reason for using Solarcool 
Bronze glass. Its shading coefficient is 
0.45. So its ability to reduce solar heat 
gain became the ingredient that made 
such a lavish design statement practical 
in the warm Southern California climate. 

Find out more about it. See Sweet's 
8.26/Pp, or contact your local PPG 
architectural representative for more 
information about Solarcool Bronze glass, 
and our whole family of high-performance 
glasses. 

Or write direct to: PPG Industries, Inc., 
One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa.15222. 
Circle 51 on information card INDUSTRIES PPG: a Concern for the Future 
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Frank Lloyd Wright’s Usonian Houses: 
The Case for Organic Architecture. John 
Sergeant. New York: Whitney Library of 
Design, 1976. 207 pp. $24.50. 

Something happens when you read 
about Frank Lloyd Wright’s little houses 
that makes you want one. These are not 
his well-known Prairie houses, but his 
later, smaller homes which he called 
"Usonians." They were designed between 
1936 and 1943 to meet tight budgets, but 
great expectations. 

Sergeant's book presents an unusual 
opportunity to look at this period of 
Wright's work, and these fine houses, in 
particular. The Usonians are studies in 
economy—economy of cost gained 
through economy of design. The first one 
was the Herbert Jacobs house in Madi- 
son, Wis., 1,500 square feet, built in 1936 
at a cost of $5,500. Twenty-six Usonians 
were completed and 31 more were de- 
signed but not built. The Jacobs house and 
those that followed shared a modular 
planning grid, board and batten wall con- 
struction, and radiant heating provided by 
hot water pipes sealed into a concrete 
"floormat." There were no radiators, no 
basements, no attics, no downspouts and 
no gutters, and there was no plaster and 
no paint. Even in Wisconsin, there were 
no garages; cars did not require a room, 
Wright thought, so he devised carports 
for them. 

Wright simplified the construction 
process to permit people to build as much 
of their houses as possible themselves. 

He simplified the components to make 
maximum use of prefabrication, though 
building codes hindered his efforts, and 
banks were reluctant to invest in such 
avant-garde features as cantilevered roofs 
and unpainted woodwork. Wright also 
asked his clients to simplify their own 
needs to make their living arrangements 
compatible with the design. The Usonians 
definitely were not designed for families 
with many possessions. Actually, for those 
lucky enough to own them, the houses 
themselves became most prized posses- 
sions. In 1940, Wright designed a house 
overlooking the Des Plaines River in 
Libertyville, Ill., for his friend Lloyd 
Lewis. “The tragedy that befell so many 
of my clients,” Wright wrote, “happened 
68 AIA JOURNAL/MAY 1977 


to the Lloyd Lewises. They just liked to 
stay in their house and didn’t care to go 
out anywhere unless they had to.” 

Economy of design did not mean a lack 
of architectural innovation. In particular, 
Wright used these projects to explore new 
ways of conserving energy. He said his 
houses airconditioned themselves, and 
nearly all of his clients agreed. With care- 
ful site planning to catch breezes, and flat, 
overhanging roofs to create shade, he 
relied on the thermal mass of masonry 
and concrete to minimize extreme changes 
in hot and cold. He also relied on his 


clients to dress properly for cold weather 
and not to expect their heating system 

to do the job of a sweater. As American 
homeowners scrutinize their thermostats 
40 years later, there is much to be learned 
from Wright’s experiments with what he 
called his *solar-hemicycle," a curved 
house built into an insulating hill of earth 
or rock on its exposed north side and 
glazed to amplify sunlight on its south 
side. As an example of this type, Sergeant 
illustrates the second Jacobs house, de- 
signed in 1943, but this and the others like 
it deserve much more in-depth attention 
than the glimpse that Sergeant provides. 

Natural materials, exposed brick and 
cypress wood, used most of the time, gave 
the Usonian interiors a cozy and comfort- 
able feeling. Scaled small, they had a re- 
markable spaciousness, due largely to the 
way Wright managed to create a flow 
between the inside and the surrounding 
exteriors. 

The house plans, showing the intricate 
interlocking geometry of each design, are 
probably what makes this book most val- 
uable to architects. Sergeant, a British 


architect, visited the houses and put to- 
gether this first such published selection, 
despite the fact that nearly all of Wright's 
plans, working drawings and papers still 
remain inaccessible in the archives at 
Taliesin. The many black and white 
photographs of the houses are essential 
companions to the plans. Obviously, it 
was difficult for the author to locate all 
the photographs he would have wanted, 
and the quality is not uniformly high. 
Some look as if he took them himself with 
a telephoto lens while concealed in a far- 
off shrub. Still, the visual materials alone 
make the volume worthwhile. 

The text is more of a collection of facts 
and figures than a unified book. It does 
not pretend to be a biography but would 
benefit from a more complete picture of 
Wright and his work before the 1930s. 
The most intriguing tidbit about his early 
years is the reference to the Froebelian 
blocks he played with as a child and the 
way they set him thinking in terms of 
geometric modules. 

Sergeant tries hard to separate the 
Usonian houses into categories according 
to shape, with *polliwogs," Ls, Ts, 
"heads" and "tails" in various combina- 
tions, but it is really the plans themselves 
which best reveal the underlying geome- 
try. The Sundt house, for example, is 
based on a hexagonal module with layers 
of overlapping triangles. Sergeant notes 
that its "acute corners were to be brick 
masses containing fireplaces, ducts and 
storage." Although it was never built, 
Sergeant wisely includes its plan (left) and 
model. The dramatic geometry of the 
Sundt house bears a striking resemblance 
to I.M. Pei's addition to the National 
Gallery of Art, now under construction 
in Washington, D.C. 

The booklet The Pope-Leighey House 
(published in 1969 by the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation) is a logical 
mate to Sergeant's overview. Loren Pope 
asked Wright to design for him a “Jacobs- 
style house" for $5,500, and Wright de- 
signed the house in 1940. Taliesin re- 
leased architect-client correspondence and 
drawings for the booklet, which also con- 
tains observations by the two owners, the 
Taliesin supervisor of construction and 

continued on page 72 
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Now there are four basic exteriors 


for Type III buildings. 


Anyone who's designed or build light 
commercial structures in the 50,000 square 
foot range knows about steel curtain walls, 
concrete and masonry. We'd like to introduce 


you to something else: Simpson plywood sidings. 


Simpson Redwood Plywood offers the 
natural beauty of redwood at a price that's 
fully competitive with other light commercial 


Redwood Plywood 


siding materials. And Simpson Ruf-Sawn 316 
gives builders an attractive saw textured resin 
overlaid surface that takes paint beautifully, 
and requires virtually no maintanence. Both 
can be fire retardant treated and successfully 
restained or painted. Something that makes 
the 4-story wood-clad commercial building an 
economic reality. 


Ruf-Sawn 316 


That’s why architects Ware-Malcomb- 
Gardner & Associates used Simpson Redwood 
Plywood in the building you see here. They 
needed four floors to satisfy the program 
requirements; and wanted the natural beauty 
of redwood. Fire treated Simpson redwood 
plywood was a natural solution. 

Either redwood plywood or Ruf-Sawn 316 
panels could be the perfect solution for your 
next light commercial project. We'd like to tell 
you more about both. Just write Simpson 
Timber Company, 900 Fourth Avenue, 

Seattle WA 98164. 


Plywood Sidings 
Simpson 
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The IRMA roof system 
with STYROFOAM* brand 
insulation 


STYROFOAM RM STONE ASPHALT ADHESIVE COAT ASPHALT TOP COAT BUILT-UP ROOF DECK 
brand insulation 
Circle 16 on information card 
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Here's proof! STYROFOAM brand insulation 
inthe IRMA roof system kept the membrane on the left 
pliable and waterproof, cut energy costs, too. 


What you see above are unre- 
touched photos of conventional 
roof membranes in service side- 
by-side for 21 years. 

The one on the left was pro- 
tected by STYROFOAM brand 
insulation above the membrane 
in our patented IRMA roof system. 
The one on the right was not. 

As you can see, the conven- 
tionally-installed unprotected 
membrane became brittle after 
exposure to heat and cold. It 
began cracking within two years. 

The roof finished with the IRMA 
system, on the other hand, stayed 
pliable and waterproof because 
it was protected from both heat 
and cold by STYROFOAM brand 
insulation, which endured de- 
cades of weathering including 
freeze-thaw cycles because it 
doesn’t absorb water as other 
roof board insulations do. 


10-Year Water-Tight Warranty 

We think our IRMA roof system 
is so good that we will warrant it 
to be water-tight for 10 full years! 
We will also warrant that 
STYROFOAM RM brand insulation 
will retain at least 80 percent of 


its thermal resistance for 10 years. 


If it doesn't perform as warranted 
The Dow Chemical Company will 
repair or modify the roof at its 
own expense so it will so perform. 
A complete copy of the warranty 
is available on request. 

IRMA (the letters stand for 
Insulated Roof Membrane 
Assembly) roof systems are now 
proving their superiority ina 
variety of climates from the World 
Trade Center in New York City to 
the Married Student Housing 
facility at the University of Alaska 
and the Fiber Industries plant in 
Salisbury, N.C. 


IRMA roof systems with 
STYROFOAM brand insulation 
are installed only by responsible, 
reliable franchised roofing con- 
tractors—so you can be assured 
of high quality standards. 

For the names of contractors in 
your area, or for more information 
on this warranted roof, write to 
The Dow Chemical Company, 
IRMA roofs, Midland, Michigan 
48640. 


STYROFOAM 


BRAND INSULATION 


* 


*Trademark of The Dow Chemical Company 


WARNING: STYROFOAM brand insulation is combustible and may constitute a fire hazard if improperly used or installed. It should not be left ex- 
posed or inadequately protected. Use only as directed by the specific instructions accompanying this product. STYROFOAM brand insulation contains 
a flame retardant additive to inhibit accidental ignition from small fire sources. During shipping, storage, installation and use this material should not 


be exposed to open flame or other ignition sources 


SPECIFIC INSTRUCTIONS: Al! roof deck systems over which the IRMA system is installed should provide an adequate fire barrier for the STYROFOAM 


brand insulation. 


Internal sprinklers are required with all wood decks where less than a 15 minute finish rating exists. A 15 minute finish rating is provided by %4” thick 
lumber, 34" thick interior plywood or 5s" exterior plywood. A 15 minute finish rating may also be supplied by a ceiling constructed of Уг” gypsum 


board or equivalent. 
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Books from page 68 
the master craftsman who built, dis- 
mantled, moved and rebuilt the house on 
the grounds of Woodlawn Plantation near 
Mount Vernon, Va. 

Mrs. Marjorie F. Leighey, the second 
owner, Offers a concise and moving com- 
ment on what it feels like to live in the 
house and the extraordinary demands it 
places on its occupants. “Comes a time 
of rebellion,” she says, “an anger at any 
dwelling-place that presumes to dictate 
how its occupants live.” It was not easy 
to live with no storage space, to entertain 
at most four guests for dinner or to do 
the laundry with no washer or dryer. But 
she and her husband accepted Wright’s 
challenge, and gained a sort of spiritual 
satisfaction through it. These collected 
comments on the actual experience of 
creating and living in a Usonian house 
offer the best possible case for organic 
architecture. Jane Canter Loeffler, Con- 
sultant in Planning and Design, 
Washington, D.C. 


A Gift to the Street. Photographs by Carol 
Olwell, commentary by Judith Lynch 
Waldhorn. San Francisco: Antelope Is- 
land Press (P.O. Box 31508, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 94131), 1976. 212 pp. 
$12.95. 

This first publication of the Antelope 
Island Press is a handsome and com- 


mendable contribution to the study of 
Victorian architecture. San Francisco has 
been blessed with its many carpenter-built 


houses of the late 19th century, and here 
they are portrayed in all their glory. The 
commentary is readable and informative 
prose, and the illustrative materials, in- 
cluding details of doorways, windows, 
columns, newel posts, etc., add tremen- 
dously to the reader’s pleasure. Congratu- 
lations, Antelope Island Press! 


Architecture, Problems, and Purposes: 
Architectural Design as a Basic Problem 
Solving Process. John W. Wade. New 
York: Wiley, 1977. 350 pp. $20. 

Not many people who have written 
about design as “problem solving” have 
shown the respect (perhaps even rever- 
ence) that Professor John W. Wade, AIA, 
of the University of Wisconsin, Milwau- 
kee, holds for the strengths of the tradi- 
tional so-called intuitive process of 
designing buildings. He believes that the 
crucial element of design, the creative 
imagining of forms and spaces, remains a 
mystery resistant to analysis. The stated 
purpose of his book is not to provide a 
method or theory for design, but to pro- 
vide a better way to analyze and explain 
the results of the design process. 

Wade draws upon the concepts and 
vocabulary of systems analysis, decision 
theory and behavioral science for his 
method of describing and explaining archi- 
tectural design. Although the book is 
liberally larded with examples of familiar 
design problems, Wade’s main points 
are made at a rather high level of abstrac- 
tion, such as one usually finds in discus- 
sions of scientific theory. And, at that 
level, the analysis is often elegant. 

To make his ideas more accessible, the 
chapters are structured in three tiers of 
complexity and sophistication. Sections 

continued on page 77 
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Studies in Italian Renaissance 
Architecture 

by Wolfgang Lotz 

Introduction by James S. Ackerman 


Wolfgang Lotz acquired his training as a 
scholar in his native Germany, and he 
has been for a number of years Director 
of the Hertziana Library in Rome, a 
major research center in the field of 
Italian art. All but two of the nine essays 
in this volume originally appeared in 
German or Italian and are now available 
for the first time in English. 

The essays are illuminated by 130 illus 
trations, many of them plans and per- 
spective and elevation drawings executed 
during the period. 
$14.95 


The Mathematics of the Ideal Villa and 
Other Essays 
by Colin Rowe 


Charles Jencks wrote in Modern Move- 
ments in Architecture (1973): ” ... when 
Colin Rowe published his article ‘The 
Mathematics of the Ideal Villa' in 1947, 
those who had been following the emer- 
gent Neo-Platonism, that is, those close 
to the Warburg [Institute] , were not sur 
prised. Here was New Palladianism fully 
born right from the top of Corbusier's 
head." 

In addition to this influential essay, 
the book contains eight others on archi- 
tecture, classical and modern. 
$15.95 


The MIT Press 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02142 


Circle 18 on information card 


MONSANTO INTRODUCES 


THE LAST WORD IN ADVANCED GENERATION NYLON 


Once you've said Ultron® nylon, there's 
nothing else to say. Because Ultron is a 
product of the finest carpet technology 
presently known. In Ultron, Monsanto 
achieved an outstanding degree of 
abrasion-resistance, static-control and 
soil-hiding...the practical performance 
properties that an advanced generation 
nylon should have. Yet, Ultron doesn't 
sacrifice the aesthetic benefits of bulk, 
luster, color clarity and resilience. So 
if you're looking for the brightest new 
idea for solving carpeting's worst prob- 
lems, just say the word. Ultron. 


Since appearance-retention is so impor- 
tant to carpeting, so is a carpet's ability 
to resist soiling and hide soiling. Ultron 
provides this ability because of its 
proprietary polymer additive and its 
special cross-section design. The attrac- 
tion of dirt particles is inhibited. The 
tendency of certain types of soil to 
"stick" to the fiber is reduced. And the 
soiling that does occur is actually hid- 
den because the yarns are less trans- 
parent. Cleaning is easy because the 
"nooks and crannies" of the fiber have 
been minimized, making dirt more 
easily dislodged and removed. 


CARPET FIBER 

In the areas of abrasion-resistance and 
static-control, Ultron performance is 
equally outstanding. Because of its spe- 
cial properties this durable fiber offers 
excellent resistance to abrasion and a 
high degree of resilience. It also keeps 
static build-up below the human shock 
level. We've got a lot more to say about 
our proud new fiber and we'll gladly 
tell you everything. Contact the Con- 
tract Carpet Department at Monsanto 
Textiles Company, 320 Interstate North 
Parkway, Atlanta, Georgia, 30339, 
Telephone (404) 955-4000. 


ULTRON HAS IT ALL. ABRASION-RESISTANCE. STATIC - CONTROL. 


SOIL-HIDING. 
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WE STILL MAKE THEM THE WAY WE 
USED TO. BY HAND. 


Today’s architects still call on the same masonry design has demanded parallel innovations to execute 
craft skills that architects and master builders of 200 them. Masonry panels afford the architect design 
—and 2,000—years ago relied on. For masonry is flexibility not known before while still assuring 
still the best way to build. Still the least expensive. \ unparalleled craftsmanship. Loadbearing ma- 

The mechanics of creating walls with mortar sonry systems permit fast, economical construc- 
and brick, or block, or stone, have changed little. tion and afford the designer a broader palette. 
But technology in the production of masonry ma- The reasons for masonry’s ageless popu- 
terials as well as on-site automation of materials larity are many. Permanence. Beauty. Flexibil- 
handling have changed enough to maintain ma- ity. And economy. There is simply no more 
sonry’s reputation: it’s stingy with the tightest bud- energy-efficient, durable, easily maintained 
get. In fact, masonry structures are usually lowest in building material known to man. 
initial cost. Consistently low in operating costs. So it's no wonder we're still making them the 

Masonry materials have taken on new dimen- way we used to. The trowel is still one of the 


sions, new colors, new textures. And innovative we building designer's handiest tools. 


M INTERNATIONAL MASONRY INSTITUTE 


Suite 1001, 823 15th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005, (202) 783-3908 


The Mason Contractors and Bricklayers Union of the USA & Canada. 


CLES, OVALS, FIGURE-EIGHTS, S-TURNS. THE QUADRANT DESIGN, AS PART OF THE GROUP, PROVIDES ADDI- 
TIONAL POSSIBILITIES. MODULAR TABLES ARE ALSO AVAILABLE. THE #630 SERIES MAY BE HAD IN STAINLESS 
STEEL OR POLISHED ALUMINUM FRAMES IN AN EXTENSIVE SELECTION OF LEATHER, VINYL AND FABRICS. A 
FEW OF THE PLACES THEY MAY BE SEEN: NEIMAN MARCUS; EASTERN AIRLINES, BOSTON; IBM, FISHKILL, N.Y.; 
OHIO UNIVERSITY; B.O.A.C., MIAMI; CHILDREN'S HOSPITAL, DETROIT; AND OUR SHOWROOMS. REQUEST A 
COMPLETE CATALOG OFFERED TO THE TRADE. TURNER LTD., 305 EAST 63RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
10021. THE TELEPHONE IS: (212) 758-4744. DESIGNED GEOFFREY D. HARCOURT, FOR ARTIFORT, HOLLAND. 


THE #630 SERIES IS FRESH IN LOOK WITH VAST ADRANT DESI FOR FASCINATING SEATING PATTERNS — CIR- 
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are numbered so that the lay reader can 
absorb the essence of the ideas, described 
in rather straightforward language, and 
skip the explanatory sections, directed 

at more experienced designers, and the 
so-called technical discussions, aimed 

at what Wade calls “serious students.” 

These technical discussions make up 
the bulk of the book and constitute its 
distinctive contribution. I am not sure 
why anyone who does not come to the 
book as a "serious student" would have 
the motivation to read it as he or she 
would be obliged to skip over the real 
meat. Wade points out that it is advisable 
to read as many as possible of the excel- 
lent selection of references provided. For 
a beginner with scholarly inclinations, 
this might require a year of dedicated and 
sometimes difficult reading. The more 
casual reader might need some years to 
learn to follow the specialized vocabulary 
which is used. 

Nevertheless, the book will repay any 
amount of intellectual effort the reader 
may want to bring to it. Wade has used 
well his years of experience as a teacher 
to knit together ideas from three fields 
of study that are not easy to relate: 
architectural practice, decision theory 
and behavioral research. 

In the introduction, Wade claims that 
the use of the combination of concepts 


from these three fields will make more 
telling communication possible for the 
architect and bring the designer respect 
and credibility that is being lost to the 
profession. There are some signs that 
Wade may be quite right in this judgment. 
In fact, over the last 10 years many prac- 
titioners have drawn upon concepts from 
these other disciplines to help explain 
their designs to clients: systems analysis 
for the more bureaucratic, public agency 
or industrial clients and behavioral re- 
search for those who want the traditional 
humanistic explanations to have the reas- 
suring imprimatur of science. 

For anyone who would like to use 
these modes of explanation, John Wade's 
book will help them do so with a higher 
level of sophistication and coherence. 
Bernard P. Spring, FAIA 


The Architect as Developer. John Port- 
man, FAIA, and Jonathan Barnett, ATA. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1976. 202 pp. 
$22.95. 

This handsome book, with its many 
photographs and drawings, is a record of 
John Portman's accomplishments as 
architect and developer. 

In the opening section, Jonathan Bar- 
nett gives the highlights of Portman's 
career, telling of his achievement of 
prominence in the architectural and busi- 
ness world. Portman himself, in the sec- 


ond part, describes the principles of de- 
sign he has employed in the creation of 
his structures. A final section describes 
how architectural and investment deci- 
sions can be intertwined advantageously. 
Architect readers of the book will be par- 
ticularly interested in the detailed case 
study of Portman's Peachtree Center 
Plaza Hotel in Atlanta which serves to 
combine the architect's methods and 
philosophies. 


Streetscape Equipment Sourcebook: 
Lighting, Traffic Control, Paving, House- 
keeping and Amenity, Signage, Safety and 
Security. Center for Design Planning. 
Chicago: American Public Works Asso- 
ciation, 1976. Unpaged. No price given. 

Harold Lewis Malt, executive director 
of the Center for Design Planning, com- 
piler of this book under a grant from the 
National Endowment for the Arts, is also 
author of the acclaimed book entitled 
Furnishing the City. He says in the intro- 
duction to this sourcebook that the term 
streetscape was used in his earlier book, 
suggesting that it means "perception by 
the pedestrian or motorist of the urban 
environment as an aggregation of all its 
elements." 

This sourcebook is a compilation of 
streetscape items, or street furniture 
items. They have all been selected for 
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Naturally 
beautiful 
wood... 


Here is wood at 


its wonderful best. 


Cabot's Stains, so easy to apply, accent 
the grain, protect and beautify in a 
choice of 87 unique colors. Stains en- 
hance the natural beauty of wood, are 
readily applicable to all surfaces: tex- 
tured, smooth, or stri- 
ated. A stained surface 


grows old gracefully, | ey : 
never cracks, peels, or - 2 


blisters. Today the 


trend is toward stains SU eer 
х Е; >= 
...Cabot’s Stains. <: 
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е аттптие „аро inc | 
One Union St., Dept. 545 

Boston, Massachusetts 02108 | 

Send color card on Cabot's Stains. | 

[] Please send Cabot handbook on stains. | 

| 
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Cape Cod home; Architects: Bedar & Alpers, Boston, Massachusetts; treated with Cabot products. 


“Cabot’s Stains, the Original Stains and Standard for the Nation Since 1877" 
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Owner: Houston Chronicle Publishing Co./Architect: Е. М. Slater/Curtainwall & Glazing Contractor: Binswanger Glass Co., Houston/General Contractor: А. М. Oakes & Co./Photos courtesy of Houston Chronicle. 
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Jeserves a second look. 


For more information, write 


Ralph Hayward, Libbey-Owens- 


Maybe you know a building 
Ford Company, 811 Madison 


that could use some good news. 


A lot of people take note when 
creative architecture comes to the 


rescue of older neighborhoods. 
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Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 43695. : 


But Vari-Tran's beauty is more 
than just skin deep. Available in a 
wide variety of shading coefficients 


as well as colors, Vari-Tran can 
also reduce heat gain and cut air 


conditioning costs. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, Lincoln, Nebraska. HEADQUARTERS BUILDING, ARAPAHOE CHEMICALS, INC., 


Jury Comments: “The clarity of the total building is well-achieved through Boulder, Colorado 

the use of simple structural forms and proportions...reinforced concrete Jury Comments: "Although there is a mixture of spaces, the visual unity 
has been excellently exploited (in) large entrance” achieved looks as though they were made for each other... an energy- 
Owner: NBC Company, Lincoln, Nebraska. efficient building with judicious use of glass’ 

Architect: |. M. Pei & Partners, New York, N.Y. Owner: Arapahoe Chemicals, Inc., Boulder, Colorado 

Associate Architect: Davis Fenton Stange & Darling, Lincoln, Nebraska. Architect and Structural Engineer: A. M. Kinney, Inc., Architects and 
Structural Engineer: Weiskopf & Pickworth, New York, N.Y. Engineers, Cincinnati and Denver. 

General Contractor: H. C. Beck Company, Phoenix, Arizona General Contractor: Centric Corp., Lakewood, Colorado 
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NEW NORTH COMMUNITY SCHOOL, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Jury Comments: "Pleasant, cheerful, and exciting in spite of almost 
impossible site...top lighting and skylighting create bright, attractive 
interior surfaces: 

Owner: Springfield School Building Commission, Springfield, Mass 
Architect: Perkins & Will Architects, White Plains, New York. 
Structural Engineer: Perkins & Will Architects, Engineering Division, 
Washington, D.C 

General Contractor: Daniel O'Connell & Sons, Holyoke, Mass 


T Announcing the 


1976 CRSI | 
жо iege Design Award Winners. 


construction 
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CENTRE SQUARE, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Jury Comments: “The linking together of the two office towers (with) the 
galleria becomes an exciting experience... lower levels are uniquely alive 


Owner: Centre Square, Inc., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Architect: The Kling Partnership, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Structural Engineer: Farkas, Barron & Partners, New York, New York 
General Contractor: Tishman Construction Company of Pa., Inc 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


WOODRUFF MEDICAL CENTER ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, 

\tlanta, Georgia 

Jury Comments: “Bold, dynamic architectural solution... use of concrete 
both structurally and as a finish material, is sympathetic to functional 
needs” 

Owner: Emory University School of Medicine, Atlanta, Georgia 
Architect and Structural Engineer: Heery & Heery, Architects & Engineers 
\tlanta, Georgia 


General Contractor: Batson-Cook Company, Atlanta, Georgia 


GATEWAY PLAZA, Newport Beach, California 

Jury Comments: "Pleasant, relaxed, and varied setting...excellent 
example of an economical and straightforward approach... wide spans 
offer great flexibility 

Owner: The Irvine Company, Newport Beach, California 

Architect: Robert M. Thomas А Т.А. & Associates, Newport Beach 
California 

Structural Engineer: Robert Lawson, Newport Beach, California 


General Contractor: Swinerton & Walberg Company, Los Angeles, California 


A host of excellent designs for the Third Annual CRSI 
Design Awards Program. Once again, the entries were 
many and the choices hard. The jurists gave prime 
consideration to sensitive use of materials and structure, 
successful environmental relationships and functional 
planning. Six distinguished structures were chosen to be 
recipients of the 1976 CRSI Design Awards. 

All winners share equally in the Awards. There are no 
categories of award recognition in the CRSI Program. 
Please write for the 1976 CRS! Design Awards Portfolio. It 
describes structural systems and unique design features 
for each Award winner. Write CRSI, attention 

Victor A. Walther, Jr., Director of Marketing. 


The jurists: 


CHAIRMAN 
Louis deMoll, FAIA Joseph Esherick, FAIA 

1976 President, American Institute  Esherick Homsey Dodge and Davis 
of Architects 
Washington, D.C. 

Ralph Rapson, FAIA 
Professor and Head, 
School of Architecture & 
Landscape Architecture 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
William W. Caudill, FAIA 


Caudill Rowlett Scott 
Houston, Texas 


San Francisco, California 


Dr. Fazlur Kahn, FASCE 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 
Chicago, Illinois 


AIA REPRESENTATIVE: 

J. R. Kirkland, Administrator 
Institute of Component Affairs 
The American Institute 

of Architects 

Washington, D.C 


CONCRETE REINFORCING STEEL INSTITUTE 


^ — У; 180 North LaSalle Street, Room 2108 


A 4—5 


Uc Chicago, Illinois 60601 


For information on Professional Membership Program write to Director of Marketing 
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TESTS PROVE: 
Of the leading roofing systems, 


Fiberglas Perma Ply-R withstands thermal shock 
better than any other 


€O-C.F 1977 “Reg TM O.-C. F 
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The results are in. 

Grueling, independent tests by 
Bowser-Morner Testing Laboratories— 
using National Bureau of Standards 
performance criteria for built-up roofing 
systems—have proven what we've been 
saying all along: 

When it comes to thermal shock 
performance, our Fiderglas* Perma Ply-R 
built-up roofing system is superior to con- 
ventional systems. 

As defined by the National Bureau of 
Standards, “The Thermal Shock Factor 
(TSF) is an indicator of the roof mem- 
brane's ability to withstand the normal 
temperature changes of its environment. 
Values of the coefficient of expansion, 
tensile strength, and load-strain modulus 
can be used to calculate the TSF.” 

The heart of our system is the unique, 
inorganic Perma Ply-R felt. It works two 
ways to give the system its strength. 

First, when daily temperature 
changes cause a roof to expand and 
contract, Perma Ply-R is the best rein- 
forcement it can have. That's because 
the Perma Ply-R felt is made of strong, 


continuous strand glass fibers. So 
its physical strength characteristics 
are similar, both longitudinally and 
transversely. 

Second, Perma Ply-R helps create a 
monolithic roofing system. The strongest 
kind of system there is. The reason: 
Perma Ply-R is a porous felt. So it meshes 
totally with the bitumen. 

What does all this mean to anyone 
who's faced with specifying a built-up 
roofing system? 

Simple. 

Properly installed, our Perma Ply-R 
system minimizes the possibility of split- 
ting, blistering, and internal deterioration 
of membranes. It has the potential to 
outlast any other BUR system money 
can buy. 

If you want to see the "Thermal Shock 
Performance Comparisons,” please 
contact your local Owens-Corning 
representative or write: M.I. Meeks, 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 
Fiberglas Tower, Toledo, Ohio 43659. 

They ve got the test results that 
prove every word. 


Our Perma Cap surfacing 
sheet combines two materials: 
Fiberglas— so it's tough. won't 
warp or rot. And inert, non- 
combustible white ceramic 
granules that reflect sunlight 
and help minimize thermal 


shock. performance. 


Owens-Corning is Fiberglas 


Our Fiberglas Perma Ply-R is 
a porous felt. So it can mesh 
with the bitumen, creating a 
monolithic roofing system that 
minimizes interply blistering 
and adds to the roof's 
outstanding thermal shock 


Our Fiberglas roof insulation 
has its own Fiberglas 
reinforced asphalt cover. So 
the bitumen can be applied 
directly to it, making the 
insulation an integral part of 
the membrane 


OWENS/CORNING 


FIBERGLAS 
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Books from page 77 
the quality of their design. The aim of 
the presentation is to achieve “а better 
planned, less cluttered outdoor public 
urban environment." 

The book has resulted from a competi- 
tion in which manufacturers and street- 
scape equipment submitted information 
and photographs. A jury of design and 
engineering professionals made a selec- 
tion of those products which showed 
superior design quality. There are no ex- 
amples of flagpoles, fire hydrants, pedes- 
trian bridges, guardrails, public lavatories 
or mailboxes included, Malt explains, be- 
cause such entries were “either absent or 
of inadequate quality." But there are ex- 
amples enough of such things as bicycle 
racks, tree grates, planters and kiosks to 
make the book most useful to those re- 
sponsible for improving the urban 
environment. 


Landscaping the Saudi Arabian Desert. 
Kathleen Kelly and R. T. Schnadelback. 
Philadelphia: Delancey Press, 1976. 182 
pp. $22.50. 

“To put it simply, the things that work 
where it rains don't where it doesn't." 

Although the Saudi Arabian desert was 
the basis of this beautiful book, we can 
draw many lessons for work in arid and 
desert regions anywhere in the world. 
Indeed, many references are made to 
conditions in Australia, Arizona and else- 
where. And the book is not just about 
landscaping; half of it is about architec- 
ture and planning. 

So, even if you aren't among those par- 
ticipating in the $140 billion capital in- 
vestment in Saudi Arabia by 1980, this 
well-illustrated volume would certainly 
help sharpen the decision-making process 
almost anywhere. 

The lack of diversity in the desert 
means that the relationships of its com- 
ponents are raised to extraordinary im- 
portance in a particularly subtle fashion. 
Buildings, like the anatomies of certain 
desert animals, should change shape or 
character to radiate heat or ventilate the 
interior naturally, as do Arab and Bed- 
ouin clothes, or to block out harmful sun 
rays when they are not desired—points 
long dear to me and expressed in my own 
book Climate and Architecture. 

I commend this book to you. Jeffrey 
Ellis Aronin, AIA 


Practical Building Acoustics. Sudbury, 
Suffolk, England: Sound Research Lab- 
oratories, Ltd., 1977. 226 pp. $25. (Dis- 
tributed in the U.S. by Halsted Press, 
John Wiley & Sons.) 

The acoustics of a building is more 
critical than lighting, heating or any other 
aspect of the artificial environment, this 
book contends. Minor deficiencies in a 
heating system can be tolerated, but 
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minor deficiencies in the acoustic environ- 
ment may be "totally unacceptable." This 
is an excellent manual on building acous- 
tics, written in understandable prose, 
augmented by many easy to comprehend 
diagrams. The book begins with a dis- 
cussion of the physics of sound, remind- 
ing the reader that "sound is not a mythic 
fluid," but due to the vibration of air. 

The book then takes up in logical 
sequence how the fundamental physics of 
sound may be applied and how noise is 
transferred within rooms and from a 
building's exterior and interior. Design 
criteria are specified, and the reader is 
informed on how such things as mechani- 
cal services, equipment and furnishings 
can introduce acoustical problems. “If 
anticipated at the preliminary design 


stages, these factors can be assimilated 
into the building design and thus avoid 
the noise and vibration problems which 
often materialize at a late stage of the 
project when remedial work is both 
difficult and expensive." 

There is a chapter on problems with 
specific building types and a “brief run" 
is provided on how to avoid mistakes in 
designing for sound control in such build- 
ings as auditoriums, hospitals, residences, 
offices, restaurants and industrial struc- 
tures. Finally, there is a design guide and 
checklist that puts everything in a 
nutshell. 


Downtown Improvement Manual. 
Emanuel Beck. Chicago: American So- 
ciety of Planning Officials, 1976. Various- 


IT’S YOUR BUSINESS, 
YOUR CLIENT, 
YOUR REPUTATION. 


SPECIFY 


Like Elkay Stainless Steel 
Sinks, Elkay Water Coolers are 
the finest money can buy. But 
then, that’s what you’d expect 


Ё from a company with a 50 
year reputation for depend- 
ability and superiority. Send 
for our latest catalog today. 


Elkay versus the ordinary. Theres no comparison. 


ELKAY, 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2700 South Seventeenth Avenue 


Broadview, Illinois 60153 Department 32-24 
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ly paged. $19 ($16 to ASPO members). 
This is one of the most comprehensive 
downtown improvement manuals I have 
come across. In the foreword, the pub- 
lisher describes the book as “. . . one of 
the best examples of ‘701’-funded work." 
The manual, developed by the Illi- 
nois department of local government 
affairs, is also one of the best examples 
of what the “701” program has been 
criticized for over the years, specifically, 
overlooking the fundamental social and 
economic conditions which cause urban 
conditions to deteriorate and change. This 
is not to say that a “fix-up” central busi- 
ness district book is not useful in making 
marginal changes in the urban structure 
which can improve the social and eco- 
nomic life in a city. Within these con- 


straints, this book is a gem. 

Prepared for communities in the state 
of Illinois, the book contains material 
which is highly applicable to CBDs 
throughout the country. Major chapters 
cover basic surveys, improvements, park- 
ing, circulation, malls, preservation and 
programs and processes to get all of this 
done. There is much useful information 
here, particularly for the recycling of 
small commercial areas and unique 
historic properties. 

A chapter in the manual provides a 
checklist for CBD problems and for po- 
tential CBD assets. Peculiarly, the check- 
list completely ignores the importance of 
crime in the decline of commercial areas 
which has been documented to be at 
least as important to shoppers as parking, 


IT’S YOUR BUSINESS, 
YOUR CLIENT, 
YOUR REPUTATION. 


MAKE MORE 
IT WITH ELK 


LR 250-C 


Elkay offers a complete line of stainless 


S = steel sinks. They're the finest stainless steel sinks 
LCMR 3322-С Ў. money can buy, but then, that’s what you'd expect from 


a company with a 50-year reputation for dependability and 
superiority. Ask to have our representative call on you, or send for 


our latest literature. 


Elkay versus the ordinary. Theres no comparison. 


ELK AY 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2700 South Seventeenth Avenue 


Broadview, Illinois 60153, Department 40-24 
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paving and other pedestrian conveniences 
stressed in the manual. Perhaps Illinois is 
different. Michael B. Barker, AIP, Ad- 
ministrator, AIA Practice and Design 
Department 


The International Consultant. H. Peter 
Guttmann. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1976. 193 pp. $16.50. 

Architects and engineers are numbered 
among the experts who are being sought 
increasingly for work overseas. This 
book, written by the vice president of a 
consulting firm with many years of ex- 
perience abroad, who is also chairman of 
a consortium of U.S. consulting firms 
working in Southeast Asia, has written a 
helpful book for those who want to break 
into the market of consulting abroad, 
whether architect, engineer, educator or 
planner. Guttmann tells how to “zero in,” 
as he expresses it, on foreign prospects, 
how to prepare proposals and how to 
negotiate contracts for overseas work. He 
also gives attention to staffing, financing 
and administering foreign work. There is 
information as well on such topics as 
joint ventures, financing agencies, termi- 
nation of contracts, international arbitra- 
tion, professional liability and insurance. 


Physics for Modern Architecture. A. J. 
Buffa Jr. and D. W. Hafemeister. San 
Luis Obispo, Calif.: The authors, 1976. 
207 pp. $3.35. 

About 75 percent of all architectural 
students prefer the design aspects of prac- 
tice to its “technocratic” facets, say the 
authors of this manual, developed as a 
text for architectural students at Califor- 
nia Polytechnic State University, where 
the authors were associated in the physics 
department. They cite five reasons why 
an architect should understand physics 
and its practical applications: to become 
architectural innovators; to learn how to 
ameliorate earthquake disasters; to under- 
stand the principles of energy conserva- 
tion, and to realize the concept of the 
architect as a prototype of the “Renais- 
sance man"—one who is completely 
educated in order to understand our 
world. 

The first five chapters of the manual 
give the student a basic knowledge of 
physics, and concern simple harmonic 
motion, the complex exponential, damped 
oscillations, driven oscillations and reso- 
nance, and coupled oscillations and 
normal modes. 

The remaining chapters are devoted to 
earthquakes and architecture; energy and 
architecture; electricity and architecture, 
and acoustics and architecture. There are 
problems at the end of chapters, and the 
appendices include laboratory problems 
on such topics as superposition in space 
and reverberation time. 

Books continued on page 92 
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Norelco: The all-round 
champion in energy- 
saving lighting. , 


Bruce Jenner became a Decathlon champion and won a Gold 
Medal with his performance at the Olympic games in Montreal. 
Displaying incredible strength in every category, he 
accumulated 8,618 points—more than anyone else in the 
history of the Olympics. 

In the lighting field, Norelco is also an all-round champion. 
We're the only major lighting manufacturer that offers low- 
pressure sodium, high-pressure sodium and mercury vapor. You 
can get the finest lighting products for all your needs from one 
reliable source. 

An example: our low-pressure sodium lamp (SOX) is the 
world's most efficient lamp. Three times more efficient than mercury 
vapor. Up to two times more efficient than metal halide. And 5096 more 
efficient than high-pressure sodium. 

It's just one of the many Norelco products that can reduce your 
energy costs. You can expect a consistently high performance from 
Norelco in every lighting category, whatever the requirement. 

To score in the race for lower energy costs, call your 
Norelco representative today. 


Bruce Jenner 
1976 Olympic Decathlon Champion. 


We hustle harder for you. "World's Greatest Athlete." 


North American Philips Lighting Corporation 
Bank Street 

Hightstown, NJ 08520 

(609) 448-4000 
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Your special building needs are met! 


7 1 / LA d 


ng Hinges А IP y 
»uildi, р codes, have loni Е 
re adjustable up and down. Now in 

i ү, PARA atd AB X MM 


Rely on Stanley for quality hinges 
that do the unexpected. When you have 
special needs, call on Stanley for the 
help and service that make your job 
easier. Stanley Hardware, Division of 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn. 06050. In Canada: The Stanley 
Works of Canada, Ltd. 


See our catalog in Sweet's Architectural File. 


Stanley Electric Hinges have Stanley's extra heavy hinges ^ 
hidden wires and/or concealed swing lead lined doors, prison ГТУ $ ps you. 
switches for use in the most enclosures, or heavy gates up 
sophisticated security systems. to 2,000 pounds. do things right 
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STYROFOAM 
BRAND INSULATION 
SAVES ENERGY COSTS 
VEAR AFTER YEAR AFTER YEAR. 


STYROFOAM brand insulation 
helps cut heating costs—and air 
conditioning costs. And it will do 
its job just about as efficiently 
and effectively in the 21st century 
as it does the day it’s installed. 

One key to the long-lasting 
effectiveness of STYROFOAM 
brand insulation is its moisture 
resistance. 

No other plastic foam insulation 
resists moisture as well as 
STYROFOAM brand insulation. 

And that’s important because 
moisture is the enemy of insu- 
lation. When insulation becomes 
wet it conducts heat away, rather 
than retaining it. 

STYROFOAM brand insulation is 
also sturdier than most other 
plastic foam boards, so it handles 
easier on the job without break- 
ing. And it acts as its own vapor 
barrier, eliminating the need for 


separate vapor barriers. 

STYROFOAM brand insulation is 
accepted by most major national 
building codes. Inspectors know 
it and can approve it without 
delay. 

You can install STYROFOAM 
brand insulation easily in virtually 
any type of commercial structure, 
as shown in the illustrations 
below. 

And because it is virtually 
impervious to moisture it can be 
placed outside the foundation, 
around the perimeter of the build- 
ing, to cut heat loss through the 
basement walls. 

STYROFOAM brand insulation 
is backed by an exclusive written 
ten-year money-back warranty. 
Essentially, we will rebate 10¢ a 
board foot of your purchase price 
if it loses more than ten per cent 
of its rated insulating effective- 


Apply to the inside 
of masonry walls 
with STYROFOAM 
brand mastic No. 11. 


nsert between interior 
and exterior walls in 
cavity type construction. 


Apply to outside of studs just 
as you would apply conven- 
tional sheathing. 


ness at any time within ten years. 
For specific information re- 
garding warranty details and 
conditions or for more informa- 
tion on how STYROFOAM brand 
insulation can help you, contact 
your local salesman or write: The 
Dow Chemical Company, 
STYROFOAM brand insulation, 
Midland, Michigan 48640. 


STYROFOAM 


BRAND INSULATION 


* 


*Trademark of The Dow Chemical Company 


WARNING: STYROFOAM brand insulation is combustible and may constitute a fire hazard if improperly used or installed. It should not be left exposed or 
inadequately protected. Use only as directed by the specific instructions accompanying this product. STYROFOAM brand insulation contains a flame 
retardant additive to inhibit accidental ignition from small fire sources. During shipping, storage, installation and use this material should not be exposed 


to open flame or other ignition sources 


SPECIFIC INSTRUCTIONS: Gypsum board is regarded as an adequate fire barrier in most applications. For other alternatives and use instructions, see 
Dow literature available from your supplier or The Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Michigan 48640. 
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Hard Working 


InrycoWall Panels 


Today, wall panels can't just look pretty... they have to work for a 
living. Help conserve energy. Fend off air-bome pollution. Make 
possible design economies. In other words, help pay off in savings: 
savings on fuel and equipment, on maintenance, and in original 
construction. Inryco wall panels help save money in all these ways. 


Conserve Energy Resist Pollution 
New factory-insulated Inryco/wall™ has a U-value of .064— New Duofinish 700™ is one of the toughest wall panel fin- 
six times as efficient thermally as an 8" block wall—and yet ishes you can get—bar none. Its armorlike urethane surface 
its only 2" thick, with prefinished steel faces on both sides. resists even the most corrosive, abrasive industrial atmos- 


pheres (test data on request). And 
like all Inryco Duofinishes, it is a 
two-coat, oven-cured, factory fin- 
ish applied over ASTM G-90 gal- 
vanized steel. Duofinish 700 is a 
wall panel finish that doesn't just 
put up with pollution—it fights 
back. Forless hostile environments, 
Duofinish 500, Inrycos two-coat, 
oven-cured, Kynar finish. delivers 
reliable, long-life performance. 


Inryco/wall's low heat loss factor 
helps reduce a building's energy 
consumption, making possible 
savings in heating and air condi- 
tioning—both in equipment and 
fuel costs. Important savings are 
also possible with Inryco field- 
assembled panels that have U- 
values in the range of .40. 


Save 
Through 
Design (m 


New deep-profile Inryco panels 
have been specifically designed 
to make long span walls econom- 
ical. Ribs upto 47" deep provide vide sound absorbing surfaces. 
strength that makes possible longer panels, fewer rows of Inryco Acoustiwall™ and Acoustideck* help to provide 
panels and fewer horizontal supports on tall-wall structures. dramatic reductions in overall decibel readings—impor- 
That means fewer laps, tco, and erection savings, both in tantto human comfort and efficiency in any kind of building. 
time and in auxiliary structural steel. 


One of the best ways to reduce 
noise levels in a building is to pro- 


In r CO We'd like to tell you more about all these 
V good things. Please fill out this coupon and mail 
it to us at the address shown to the left. 


an Inland Steel company 


Name 
INRYCO, Inc. Building Panels Division. B um — 
Dept. E, 4127 W. Bumham Street Firm 
Milwaukee, Wis. 53201. 


Address 


City State Zip 
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Books from page 85 

Computer and Statistical Techniques for 
Planners. Richard S. Baxter. London: 
Methuen, 1976. 331 pp. $10, approxi- 
mately. 

As quantitative techniques have be- 
come increasingly popular and useful to 
the contemporary planning process, there 
has been a rise in the size and complexity 
of the problems and models being investi- 
gated and solved. Computer solution has 
become a necessity rather than simply a 
convenience in order to solve most of 
these problems efficiently and to fully 
utilize the available techniques. This, in 
turn, has given rise to the need for texts 
that describe these methods and their 
application to planning problems. 


Baxter introduces computer techniques, 
placing particular emphasis on their use 
and relevance to the planning process. 

He also provides an introduction to basic 
computer hardware and systems, with 
emphasis on devices and environments 
that a planner might encounter. Since the 
reader may be unfamiliar with computer 
programming, Baxter includes a section 
on Fortran programming. The last half 
of the book is quite liberally sprinkled 
with Fortran programs and subroutines; 
hence, this section can be used to teach 
the reader the language. It should be 
noted that this choice of programming 
language appears more the result of pre- 
dominant usage and (British) government 
recommendations than simple whim or 


Granite. 


The best 


in first impressions. 


SPANDREL PLAN 


The first impression is the important one. Granite can make that impression 
more vivid than any other building material available. That's why Motorola, 
Incorporated selected Cold Spring's Texas Pearl for their corporate head- 
quarters in Schaumburg, Illinois. 


Granite affords the architect a resource from which he can create a building 
that reflects an image of quality...a corporate image. 
For lasting first impressions, specify Cold Spring Granite. 


For more information, plus a free copy of our 16-page, 
full-color catalog showing all 18 Cold Spring colors avail- 
able, call toll free 800-328-7038. In Minnesota call (612) 
685-3621, or write to the address below. 


Cold Spring Granite Company, Dept. C AlA—5 202 South зга Avenue, Cold Spring, MN 56320 
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personal preference by the author. 

Prior to introducing actual computer- 
based techniques, Baxter discusses and 
evaluates program packages and data 
base management systems. The emphasis 
is more upon the problems of using and 
obtaining software packages and graphic 
packages than upon the range of available 
systems and their use. 

The book’s second half is devoted to 
data processing and statistical techniques. 
Baxter successfully integrates application 
with theory and methodology to a degree 
rarely achieved in books of this type. In 
the chapter on data processing he de- 
scribes how different types of data are 
stored, why the coding and storage meth- 
ods differ, how one can efficiently retrieve 
information once stored and how data 
from files may be transformed and 
analyzed in the planning context. 

While it is clear that there are quanti- 
tative techniques other than statistical for 
use in planning, e.g., algebraic, probabil- 
istic and algorithmic (to use Baxter’s 
terminology), the focus in the final chap- 
ter is upon statistical methods and 
entropy maximizing methods. The tech- 
niques described include univariate and 
multivariate methods— regression, corre- 
lation, factor analysis, curve fitting and 
cluster techniques. Examples of the use 
of these techniques in typical planning 
situations make this section far more 
valuable than the theoretical presentation 
and computer programs included. The 
final section, devoted to entropy methods 
made popular by Wilson, provides the 
reader with one of the few examples of 
the use of this theory and its application 
in planning situations. 

As noted, the value of this book is 
certainly in its use of contemporary plan- 
ning problems and actual applications to 
illustrate the use of methods described. 
Several other common techniques (linear 
programming, Markov chains, Monte 
Carlo methods, etc.), are omitted, but the 
book does provide a relatively inexpen- 
sive (by today’s standards) addition to 
the library of any architect or planner. It 
can quite easily and effectively serve as 
an introduction to the use of computers 
and computer methods in the planning 
process. Although many traditional archi- 
tects/planners have seriously questioned 
the usefulness and applicability of quanti- 
tative methods on a large scale within the 
planning process (often with good rea- 
son), there is no escaping the reality of 
the computer’s presence and its ability to 
process the data necessary to make sound 
design decisions. The examples of real 
world applications, as well as Baxter’s 
introduction to how computers work and 
are used in the planning environment, 
should provide answers to many of the 
questions that have been raised. Elliott E. 
Dudnik, AIA O 


р: is proud їо intro- 
duce the PassWall * system, 
embodying the latest in swimming 
pool technology. 


PassWall* is an unsurpassed, 
complete system comprising an 
automattic, recirculating overflow 
gutter combined with a stainless steel 
wall. Backed up by steel buttresses, it 
forms a structurally stable pool wall 
section containing a complete, pipe- 
less hydraulic system - eliminating all 
perimeter piping. 


PassWall” is suitable for install- 
ation in any climate! It will not crack, 
spall, bulge, or leak. Fabricated en- 
tirely of 12-gauge, polished stainless 
steel, it requires neither cocting for 
protection nor any annual main- 
tenance other than wiping. It is Shop 
fabricated and delivered to the job 
site in long sections. Erection and 
welding are by factory-trained crews. 
The installation is completed quickly 
and accurately. 


A recirculating overflow gutter is 
the preferred system for competitive 
pools. (It is a requirement for pools in 
which national meets are to be held.) 
The absorption of turbulence by the 
gutter makes such pools quieter and 
results in faster swimming times. And 
with our recirculation duct removed 
from the gutter - an exclusive feature - 
we offer greater surge storoge ca- 
pacity than all other systerns. 


PassWall" is an economical 
system, offering the latest in pool 
technology. You can now obtain all 
the components for your pool from 
one source, with a single responsibil- 
ity; the pool wall with recirculating 
overflow gutter, a superior line of deck 
equipment, complete filtration 
systems, chlorination and mechanical 
equipment, moveable bulkheads. 


We've been manufacturing 
quality equipment for institutional and 
commercial pools for the past twenty 
years. When you specify Paragon, 
you'll be getting quality and reliability 
from a firm dedicated to excellence 
in design and manufacturing. 


For further information, see us in 
Sweet's Architectural File 13.22, or 
contact us. Area representatives who 
can offer advice or assistance are lo- 
cated throughout the country. 


KDI Paragon Inc., 

The People Who Care. 

12 Paulding Street 
Pleasantville, New York 10570 
914-769-6224 

TWX 7410 572 2202 
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INTRODUCING THE 


PASSWALL 
AUTOMATIC STAINLESS STEEL 


چچ 


PODL STE 


dh 


GRATING 


SKIMMER _ 
SLOTS 


Colonial Park Pool 
640 Lin. Ft. of PassWall 
16,400 Sq. Ft. of Pool Area 


UNDERWA 
OPTIONAL 


BUTTRESS: 


PassWall 


ХЕ. STEE ae 
Li L WA " 
ш Wall and Gutter Section. 


PassWall 


FROM PARAGON: 
20 YEARS OF MANUFACTURING 
THE BEST IN SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT. 


Owner: Massachusetts Bureau of Building Construction, Boston, Mass.; 
Architect and Engineer: C. E. Maguire, Inc., Waltham, Mass.; Steel 
Fabricator: A. O. Wilson Structural Co., Cambridge, Mass.; General 
Contractor: Franchi Construction Co., Inc., Newton, Mass. 


Steel permits redesign to 
meet seismic code change 


Boston State College was Though Boston State was 
bursting at the seams after enroll- locked into a high-density urban 
ment leaped from 800 students in area, the trustees decided to stay 
the 1950s to nearly 10,000 in the put. They asked the architects to 
1970s. The college found itself develop a structure which would 
on the verge of losing its accredita- ^ meet existing A.L.A. standards for 
tion because its library threatened space and number of volumes. 
to fall below American Library They also wanted additional 
Association standards. classrooms, a theater/auditorium 


complex, and other facilities in a 
building that would present a new 
image for the college. Quite a 
challenge: all this plus an oddly 
shaped site. 

The architect's solution was to 
provide each separate function 
with its own level, resulting in a 
building of unusual configuration. 
It was originally designed in 
concrete. 

Late design change 

When the design was about 
one-third complete, the site was 
declared applicable to Zone Two 


л vu MA seismic code requirements. The 
اد‎ A TA WT e $ structure had to be virtually 
» aste in) WY Y/Y т X redesigned to meet possible earth- 
4 IIRA „т c 7 а quake conditions. 
nutu ta Y М ШУГ Because of its irregular shape, 


ч ^ 
9 - I 
I | | PF » 


| „- | а concrete frame and flat slab 

í “hP d | ha approach wouldn't work as a total 
The theater/wudtiert | | moment-resisting structure. The 

Cee ES architects decided on individual 

steel frames for each of the five 
main units of the building. They 
had to have the ductility that they 
knew steel would provide for 
earthquake design. 

They got what they wanted 
with steel, without having to 
compromise on site, design, or 
functions. 

We offer a broad range of 
technical advisory services for 
school and college structures, as 
well as many other building types. 
Our preliminary frame analysis 
program, for example, is designed 
to help you develop the most 
efficient frame for your building. It 
will be most beneficial to you and 


Building detail shows steel’s 
versatility in framing unusual 
shapes for both striking 
architectural effect and a 
difficult site solution. 


Bethlehem 
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your client if it is conducted early 
in the design phase before archi- 
tectural parameters have been 
finalized. This allows our Buildings 
Group and your structural engineer 
freedom to develop an optimum 
frame design. 

Our large library of practical 
design and engineering aids, 
product catalogs, building case 
history studies, and slide presenta- 
tions are also available upon 
request. Just get in touch with your 
Bethlehem Sales Engineer through 
the nearest Bethlehem sales office. 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
Bethlehem, PA 18016. 


SALES OFFICES 

phone 

Atlanta (404) 522-4918 
Baltimore (301) 685-5700 
Boston (617) 267-2111 
Buffalo (716) 856-2400 
Chicago (312) 664-5422 
Cincinnati (513) 381-6440 
Cleveland (216) 696-1881 
Detroit (313) 336-5500 
Houston (713) 659-8060 
Los Angeles (213) 726-0611 
Milwaukee (414) 272-0835 
New York (212) 688-5522 
Philadelphia (215) 561-1100 
Pittsburgh (412) 281-5900 
St. Louis (314) 726-4500 
San Francisco (415) 981-2121 
Seattle (206) 285-2200 

Ask for Sales Engineer 
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Letters from page 6 

wedding cake—the yellow portions re- 
sembling the cake and the frothy white 
top, center cornice and pinnacles as the 
icing atop each layer, with decoration 
applied as a finishing touch. 

It has been called “The Wedding Cake 
House” in numerous books, and Maine 
natives in the area always call it by that 
name. This is why it seemed strange that 
Parker did not use the famous name. The 
house is meticulously cared for and seems 
almost in *mint" condition, if I may use 
a term that has culinary connotations to 
describe it. Such pictures always make a 
worthwhile addition to the contents of 
the JOURNAL. Gordon C. Pierce, AI A 


Amplification: The legal committee of the 
Architects Society of Ohio has requested 
that I inform AIA JouRNAL readers of 
inaccuracies contained in the news story 
“Ohio AIA and Advertising” in the Oct. 
"16 issue (p. 21). The board did not vote 
to "lift the prohibition" but did pass this 
motion: 

“That it is the intent of the ASO board 
of trustees to remove from our ethical 
standards, in appropriate form, the ban 
on paid advertising by our members. We 
feel this action to be in the best public 
interest. However, in view of the action 
taken by the AIA in Philadelphia to 


Greensburg, Pa. 


undertake a year-long study of proposed 
changes to the current AIA ethical stand- 
ards of practice, including the issue of 
paid advertising, the ASO shall delay tak- 
ing official action until the results of said 
study are reported to the 1977 national 
convention. The president of ASO shall 
appoint a special committee to monitor 
and report on this national study. The 
minutes of this meeting shall indicate that 
our position was made known to AIA at 
the 1976 convention.” Neal Layne, AI A 
Executive Director, ASO 
Columbus, Ohio 


We are happy to record more fully the 
Ohio action in advertising but find no 
discrepancy between the text of the mo- 
tion and our account that the ASO board 
“voted its intent to lift the prohibition." 
Ed. 


Low-Rent Housing: The article by Louis 
Sauer, FAIA, titled “Differing Fates for 
Two Nearly Identical Housing Develop- 
ments” in the Feb. issue was well done. 
As an old “houser” from the U.S. 
housing authority of the '30s, I am always 
interested that so few of the lessons that 
should have been learned from that pro- 
gram of “low-rent housing" have indeed 
been learned. 
For instance: 
* [t was established that parking spaces 


should always be related directly to the 
owner's dwelling—for the reasons cited 
by Sauer. 

e Identified “yards,” front and/or back, 
usually received better maintenance than 
common areas (other things considered 

as well). 

e Tenant organizations are more effective 
than management in dealing with mainte- 
nance problems, such as vandalism. 

* Tenant organizations were repeatedly 
destroyed under the housing authority by 
a national policy of strict attention to 
tenant income. It is logical that the tenants 
most motivated to lead tenant groups are 
those most apt to “better” themselves. 
When a tenant's income reached the up- 
per limit—out he went. This policy in- 
evitably resulted eventually in projects 
being occupied by the lowest in energy, 
imagination and motivation. 

* Site planning which isolated the “proj- 
ect" was fatal. 

* Managers were routinely underpaid and 
received poor support from both local and 
national housing officials. This, of course, 
usually resulted in less than competent 
managers. This spurred the downward 
spiral that was very difficult to reverse. 

I hope we soon have some answers to 
the questions Sauer poses, although this 
will be difficult in the absence of a na- 
tional housing policy. Charles Wagner 

Accokeek, Md. 


Houses of 
Good Repute 


on commercial street and residence lane wear Featherock® 

natural stone veneer facings. Distinctive. Decorative. Lasting. 
A surprisingly inexpensive dress. Ton-for-ton light weight 
Featherock goes farther — as much as five times more cover- 
age than other prestigious stones. Labor saving too. No foot- 
ings, no ties are needed. Pre-sawed flat back Featherock lays 
up fast. Featherock colors and styles offer many personalities. 
You'll find dealers everywhere. Consult Sweet's architectural 
file or B.S.1. stone catalog. Write to us for complete specifica- 


featherock inc Dept. V10A-57 


2890 Empire Street, Burbank, CA 91510 


tions. 
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Steel Joists & 
Joist Girders 


READING THIS 
ACK 


PAPERBACK CAN 
CHANGE YOUR MEANS 
OF SUPPORT. 


Find out how Vulcraft’s system 
of steel joists and joist girders 
offers better support.Send for 
a free, 16-page Specification 
Guide. If you can't wait for the 
mail, just call (704) 366-7000 
for more information. 

I could use support from Vulcraft. 
Please send me a free Specification 
Guide immediately. 


Name 


Address 


Zip 


P.O. Box 17656, Charlotte, N.C. 28211 
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20 years ago,you were lucky tofind 


оса аі liability protection 
atany price. | 


To most architects and engineers first Equity Interest coverage. The other companies have come and 
today, professional liability first Construction Management gone, we've been here. Our pro- 
protection is a matter of course. 20 protection. The only Post-Retire- fessionals have always been 
years ago it was a matter of luck. ment policy. The most compre- protected. 

We remember. That's why, back — hensive Loss-Prevention service in So when you consider what's at 
in 1955, we sat down with AIA, the industry. The only coast-to- stake— your good name, your 
NSPE, and Continental Casualty coast team of expert defense practice and possibly your whole 
Co., and came up with a break- attorneys, with offices in nearby career — there's really only one 
through: cities and towns across the country. question to ask: 

The first truly broad form And the leading carrier in the field Why settle for anything less than 
liability coverage, for every — licensed in each and every state the best? 
qualified professional, in every and territory. Victor O 
state of the Union. It’s a 20-year record of leadership ics 

We've been right behind you ever and performance. A record built on 
since. With the first nationwide trust. Because we've always con- Schil 1 егег 
network of claims specialists. The sidered your interest first. And Washington, О.С.  & Company Inc. 


first Joint Venture insurance. The through good times and bad, while ^^ Ask your broker for details. 
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Going On from page 18 

Jersey-New York area “has been the 
hardest hit in the nation, and since we 
have obviously bottomed out and are 
picking up—remarkably, I might add— 
it is reasonable to speculate that designers 
and builders elsewhere may also be doing 
well.” 

Gilchrist calls architecture a "reliable 
indicator of the state of the economy. For 
example, on Jan. 1, 1973, the responding 
firms reported a total construction value 
of $200 million for approved projects with 
construction drawings on the boards. 

The following year, the figure dropped 
to $173 million, then to $140 million, and 
on Jan. 1, 1976, to a low of $130 million.” 
In Jan. 1977, the figure jumped “to an 


amazing $290 million," he says. 

Of the $290 million, 40 percent or 
$116 million, was in foreign work, 
Gilchrist reports. 


Deaths 


Ronald Allwork, FAIA, Boca Raton, Fla. 

Daniel Brenner, FAIA, Chicago 

George Brigham, FAIA, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

George C. Darrell, Inver Grove Heights, 
Minn. 

Edward F. Neal, Jackson, Miss. 

George F. Schatz, FAIA, Payson, Ariz. 

Edward F, Sinnott, Richmond, Va. 

Newell E. Wiedemann, Waco, Tex. 


Newslines 


Welton Becket Associates, headquartered 
in Los Angeles, has been selected by 
former President Gerald Ford as architect 
for a residence to be built about 10 miles 
from Palm Springs, Calif. 


Hushed Beauty 


| The look of silence: ADCO's 

| compact, contemporary 
115 Courier'" Outdoor/Indoor 
Booth. Noise-absorbing 
acoustical back panels. 
Open bar shelf. Wide choice 
of decor-matching anodized 
aluminum finishes. Many 
mountings and heights. And 
scores of exclusive features 
and options. 


SEE US AT BOOTHS 1112-13-14 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Telephone Booths 
ACOUSTICS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


and its BURGESS-DAY DIVISION 


P.O. Box 397 * 1810 Holste Road 
Northbrook, 11. 60062 • 312/272-8880 


New York Greensboro Jacksonville St. Joseph, Mo. Dallas 


Denver 
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Reno 


Los Angeles Montreal Toronto 
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“Applications of Solar Energy for Heating 
and Cooling of Buildings” is the title of a 
new solar engineering bulletin published 
by the American Society of Heating, Re- 
frigerating and Air-Conditioning Engi- 
neers. Edited by Richard C. Jordan, the 
200-page book covers solar energy assess- 
ment, systems components and perform- 
ance, and heating and cooling applica- 
tions. It is available for $8 ($4 to 
ASHRAE members), plus $1 for handling 
and postage, from: ASHRAE, 345 E. 
47th St., New York, N.Y. 10017. 


Lawrence B. Anderson, FAIA, of Lincoln 
Center, Mass., has been elected to mem- 
bership in the National Academy of De- 
sign, the second oldest art group in the 
nation organized and administered to 
advance the arts in this country. 


“Total Energy Management," a joint pub- 
lication of the National Electrical Contrac- 
tors Association and the National Electri- 
cal Manufacturers Association, describes 
techniques for interfacing both energized 
and nonenergized aspects of a structure 
for maximum efficiency in the use of en- 
ergy. A free copy may be obtained by 
writing on your letterhead to: NECA, 
7315 Wisconsin Ave. N.W., Washington, 
DC. 20014. 


A "library" of tapes about architects and 
their designs is sponsored by the Dallas 
chapter/AIA’s historic resources commit- 
tee. The autobiographical oral histories 
consist of interviews with Dallas’ *senior" 
generation of architects. O 


"What would I do with a million dollars? 
Why, I guess Га just keep on practicing 
architecture until it was all gone." 


Walter E. Kuykendall Jr., AI A. Courtesy 
of Texas Architect. 
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Paddock pioncered the Pipeless Pool System. 
Paddock perfected the Pipeless Pool System. 
Over 1800 installation attest to its superiority. 


the system provides surge containment capacity 
and flow rates up to 3,000 gallons 
per minute right in the pool wall. 
For new construction or renovation, 
consider a Paddock SCRS System 
atop of a gleaming stainless steel 
Permawal sidewall panel. 

Untold economies and efficiencies 
are yours now and for 

the life of the swimming pool. 


Since 1924, Paddock or 
California has led the 

industry in every major 
advancement in swimming 

pool design and 

construction. Their pipeless 
system of pool water 
recirculation has been field 
proven in over 1800 installations 
throughout the country. 

Now, Paddock offers the SCRS® System. A 
pool perimeter recirculation system that responds 
automatically and instantaneously to the number of 
swimmers and their type of activity in the pool. Pool water l 
level, gutter flow rate, action of surge weirs and main drain are BE . ® 
eire continuously and activaied automatically to á S35 o ddock 
provide the most efficient water recirculation available. In addition. POOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 

P.O. Box 511 

555 Paddock Parkway 

Rock Hill, South Carolina, 29730 
For new pools or remodeling existing pools. 7oepnone: (воз) 324-1111 


Write or call for full 
particulars, your inquiry will 
receive immediate consideration. 
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THE CELOTEX UPSIDE-DOWN ROOF 
It protects the roof membrane like 


nid 


A conventional application of 300 lbs. of slag or 400 lbs. of gravel per 100 
sq. ft. protects roof from flaming brands, harmful rays of the sun, and 
impact damage caused by hail and roof traffic. 


Top pouring of hot asphalt keeps gravel in place and provides first line of 
protection against moisture. 


New Tempchek® Roof Insulation is what makes the Celotex Inverted Roof 
Assembly work so well. Other conventional, time-tested Celotex roofing 
materials are simply combined with it more efficiently. Tempchek Roof 
Insulation provides thermal protection, dimensional stability and 
resistance to moisture. It is a closed-cell urethane foam, reinforced with 
glass fibers and faced with asphalt-saturated roofing felt. 


Flood coat of hot asphalt keeps Tempchek insulation in place, and 
provides the second line of protection against moisture. The asphalt is 
beneath the insulation, and will not alligator. 
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PUTS THE INSULATION ON TOP. 
no right side up root ever could. 


2 з 4 5 6 


Built-up roofing membrane provides the third and most important line of 
protection against moisture. Serves as a vapor barrier as well. Roof 
membrane is protected from thermal shock, punctures and blistering by 
the Tempchek insulation above. 


The Celotex Inverted Roof Assembly systems are readily applied to 
conventional nailable and non-nailable decks. Shown above is a 
concrete deck, with asphalt primer. 


Your Celotex representative has complete details about the new 
Inverted Roof Assembly. Or contact John 

Hasselbach, Commercial Roofing Department, © 
1500 North Dale Mabry Highway, Tampa, 

Florida 33607. A 20-page catalog covering the —— тада 

new system is available now, and will also The Celotex Corporation, Tampa, Florida 
appear in the 1977 Sweet's Files. а vim Walter company 
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MEG. The source 


for more 
storage space. 
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Fixed Casework Е Library Systems 


When you want more storage space come to the source—EduSpace by MEG. 
MEG’s space-saving capability includes a wide array of storage systems indlud- 
ing: SPACE-MOBILES—movable storage units; LIBRARY SYSTEMS—an inte- 
grated system of bookstacks, furniture and accessories; ROLL-SHELF—high 
density storage shelving on wheels; and FIXED CASEWORK —functional, eco- 
nomical cabinetry for improved storage. MEG professional services also provide: 
ae dede ce belt fabrication, Srey and mea E And MEG offices 
and manufacturing facilities are located coast-to-coast. Write v 
for free color brochure to: MEG, Dept. SP-2, 100 Bidwell MEG bw 
Road, South Windsor, CT 06074. 


MEG Does it All! 
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project 
manager 


Planning & Design 


Seasoned Architect/Architectural Engi- 


neer for corporate-wide responsibilities 


Our leadership and growth planning in many diversified business 
areas offer an outstanding long-term opportunity to a facilities pro- 
fessional who is strong on initiative and demonstrated achievement. 


Reporting directly to our top corporate Facilities and Engineering 
executives, you will make key contributions in all aspects of design 
and construction, including conceptual planning, site evaluation, cost 
estimating, professional engagement and construction implementa- 
tion. Your scope will be nationwide. 


To qualify you should be a graduate Architect or Engineer with at 
least 10 years directly applicable experience with light to medium 
commercial facilities. Professional registration is preferred. Experi- 
ence must include Project Manager responsibility for numerous 
simultaneous projects involving a wide dollar range (several thou- 
sand to several hundred thousand.) You must have excellent com- 
munication skills as well as the ability to make effective presenta- 
tions of project proposals to government agencies. Transportation 
industry experience preferred. 


Position is based at our midtown NYC headquarters, and requires 
travel. Send resume including salary history and requirements to: 
Staffing Manager. 


Adv. Dept. AIA Journal, Box 500, 1735 New York Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
An Equal Opportunity Employer, M/F 


Questions 
About Your 
Subscription 


To insure fast service on inquiries con- 

cerning your A/A JOURNAL subscription, 

please include the address label from the : 

most recent issue received. ATTACH 


LABEL 
HERE 


Change of 
Address 


Four weeks' notice required for change 
of address. Include address label from 
most recent issue and new address in- 
formation in space provided below. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION 


[] Please check here if you wish subscription 
rate information. 


Name. 

Address 

City. 
هه ك د‎ IB 


MAIL TO: 
AIA JOURNAL 
Circulation Dept. 
1735 New York Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 


ELIASON 
asy wing DOORS 


Self Closing - Double Action for 
SERVICE, TRAFFIC OR CONVENIENCE DOORWAYS 


LWP 3: 6061-T6 Aluminum Alloy .063” 
thick, Satin Anodized finish, Std. Win- 
dows, Fasteners and Hinges included. 
Easy to install, easy to use. Useful for 
Patient Care, Food Service, Variety, 
Discount, Department Stores. Thousands 
used in Supermarkets. 


LWP 4: Same as "LWP 3” except with 
decorative high pressure laminate both 
sides. Decorative doors are practical with 
protective accessories. Door illustrated 
has 24" high Base Plates and two sets of 
Bumper Strips. 


SCP 5: A Solid Core Door 3/4" thick. 
Illustrated door has Anodized Aluminum, 
Top Panels, 18 gauge steel center panels 
(SS front, Galv. rear), 14 gauge high 
carbon steel kick plates. Write for options 
and other Solid Core Door models. 
Applications same as “LWP 3”, a heavier 
door but same easy action. 


SCP 8: A Solid Core decor door. Illus- 
trated door has 18' high Base Plates 
and Edge Trim (18 gauge Stainless Steel). 
Decorative High Pressure Plastic Laminate 
above Base Plates to top of door both 
sides. For Food Service and other areas 
where Solid Core Decor doors desired. 
Write for other models and options. 


SCG 1: Gasketed, Solid Core Door 3/4” 
thick. Illustrated door has Anodized 
Aluminum top Panels and 48” high 18 
Gauge Stainless Steel Base Plates. For 
Refrigerated areas, Work Rooms, Pro- 
cessing and Cooler to Processing. Write 
for options and accessories. Ask about 
1%" thick Foam Core Doors. 


The above illustrations represent just a few standard door 
models. All Easy Swing Doors are shipped complete ready to 
install. Write for your free door catalog today listing hundreds of 
options accessories and other models. 


WALK THRU ELIASON Easy Swing? DOORS 
CSI CONVENTION, BOOTHS 403-405 
JUNE 20-22, CURRIGAN HALL, DENVER 


WRITE OR CALL FACTORY FOR SPECS & PRICES 
LISTED IN SWEETS CATALOG FILES 
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ELIASON Casy Swing DOOR Division 


CORPORATION 


P. O. Box 2128 


TEL:616/ 327-7003 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 49003 U.S.A. 
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Light more space 
with the same amount of energy... 


..by specifying Parabolume Low Energy Lighting! 


It’s true. In a carefully planned office, Parabolume can be an maintenance with extended component lifeassures 

important energy-saving component of the total lower operating expenses. Comfort and esthetic 

building design. Widespread light distribution may appearance are just extra benefits. Compare Parabolume, 
mean fewer fixtures on wider mounting centers on your job, on the basis of life-cycle-costing. Ask us to prove it! 
or it could mean comparable light levels 

with one less lamp per fixture. This adds up 

to lower electrical loading and lower HVAC costs - 

lower watts per square foot. And lower 


north 3808 sullivan rd с ta box 2787 =n spokane washington 99220 n (509) 924-7000 
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FROM 40 FEET BELOW GRADE 
TOAOSTORIESABOVE, ~ 
TREMCO KEEPS BALTIMORE'S 
S. F&G. BUILDING DRY. 


Ten miles of window glazing were done by the Tremco 
keep out the saline water of the Chesapeake Bay. A 6-inch system. Not even the high winds off the harbor will 
concrete working slab and 12-inch foundation walls ^ prevent them from being watertight. 

sealed with a monolithic membrane of Tremproof 50 
liquid polymer did the job. The result — no leakage 
problems whatsoever. 


* Setting Bed 4 


Dry plaza decks used granite pavers and Tremproof 50. 
There was no compromise between aesthetics and 
efficiency. 


Parapet walls were no problem for the Tremline flashing 
system. The rest of the roof was made watertight with 
Tremproof 50 liquid polymer. 

A complete system, one source. We solved all the caulk- 
ing, glazing and waterproofing problems for the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Building. For nearly half a 
century, we’ve been solving similar weatherproofing prob- 
lems for many famous structures including the World 
Trade Center, L’Enfant Plaza, Sears Tower and Washing- 
180,000 linear feet of precast concrete panel were caulked ton Monument. 

with Tremco polymer sealant DYmeric. Call your Tremco rep and see what we can do for you. 
Tremco, Cleveland, Ohio 44104. Toronto, Ontario M4H 
1G7. 
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